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College Recruitment: 
The Competition Sharpens 


THE GROWING SHORTAGE of skilled college 
graduates for recruitment to technical 
jobs in industry, where manpower con- 
tinues tight, has intensified the competi- 
tion of companies that have regularly 
looked to the campus for a dependable 
supply of trained personnel. The declin- 
ing number of college enrollments, ef- 
fects of the draft, and intensified bidding 
among industry placement representatives 
have made it increasingly difficult for 
most companies to sign up as many skilled 
men as they need from college graduating 
classes. In some occupations the dispari- 
ty between supply and demand is critical 
—in the engineering field, for example, 
where companies’ seeking applicants 
through college recruiting are able to fill 
only 36 per cent of their openings. Also 
in short supply are chemists and candi- 
dates for sales and accounting jobs. 

In a recent survey by the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs of company experience and 
practices in recruiting college graduates 
for employment,* fully 75 per cent of the 
larger companies polled indicate that they 
have established special college recruiting 
programs to get their share of the avail- 
able manpower from this source. Almost 
a third of the smaller companies (those 
employing less than 1,000) have followed 
suit. 

More than two-thirds of the larger com- 
panies surveyed send placement repre- 
sentatives direct to campuses, though col- 
lege contacts short of personal visits— 
mainly written and telephone requests for 
referrals—are also relied on widely. Ad- 
vantages cited for on-the-spot’ campus re- 
cruitment are that a larger selection is 
thus available; contact with school records 
and instructors helps in judging merit of 
candidates; there is a greater opportunity 
to sell the company to students on the 
campus; and finally, campus recruitment 
gives companies a chance to get in ahead 
of the competition and get the pick of the 
crop. As part of the campus public rela- 


* Recruiting College Graduates. Bureau of National 
Affairs, Washington 7, D.C., July, 1951. 


tions job, many companies provide bro- 
chures, annual reports and other litera- 
ture and send company officials to speak 
at seminars and conferences held on the 
campus. 

In selecting candidates, most companies 
rely principally on the student’s general 
alertness and personality as judged by 
the interviewer. Second greatest weight 
is given to academic standing and grades, 
while the third factor is participation in 
student activities. Most companies say 
that draft status of graduates has no 
bearing on whether they are hired. 

This year, the most common starting 
salary being offered college graduates 
without experience is $60 to $70 per week. 
As might be expected, the larger compa- 
nies generally offer higher starting sala- 
ries than the smaller companies. 


Operation of Sickness Benefit Plans 
Through Collective Bargaining 


SICKNESS BENEFIT PROGRAMS providing 
limited protection for employees against 
the hardships resulting from illness and 
accident can be operated successfully 
through collective bargaining, according 
to a recent report issued by Princeton 
University’s Industrial Relations Section. 

Entitled The Operation of Sickness 
Benefit Plans in Collective Bargaining, 
and prepared by Fred Slavick, Research 
Assistant in the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, the 109-page study is concerned with 
the administration and organization of 10 
representative union-management  pro- 
grams, ranging from “national” or indus- 
try-wide plans to three programs wholly 
operated on a local basis. 

The two factors found to be primarily 
responsible for the successful functioning 
of the programs studied, the report states, 
are the conscientiousness and ability of 
those responsible for the plans’ adminis- 
tration and the generally favorable eco- 
nomic conditions which have prevailed dur- 
ing the period (1944-1951) in which the 
plans have operated. 

In most cases, principal responsibility 
for administration is borne by the unions, 
including those plans in which provision 





has been made for employer representa- 
tion. The degree of union or employer 
participation in administration was not 
found to be a factor of fundamental im- 
portance, though joint representation ap- 
pears to be conducive to a better under- 
standing by the parties of the operation- 
al problems involved. 


Administrative problems found in the 
plans surveyed, according to the report, 
were surprisingly few. They included, to 
varying degree, carelessness on the part 
of employers in remitting insurance con- 
tributions and in returning claim forms 
and maintaining personnel records, ma- 
lingering by employees in a few cases, and 
problems of maintaining employee under- 
standing of benefit provisions and claim 
procedures. 


The vast majority of both union and 
employer representatives have insisted 
upon objectivity and impartiality in both 
financial and claim administration, the 
report points out. The unions were found 
to be determined to operate their plans 
on sound insurance and administrative 


principles, and, regardless of their views 
on other trade union or economic mat- 
ters, most union leaders are extremely 


conservative when acting as trustees or 
directors of the various plans. 


The desire of most administrators to 
build up large reserves in order to ensure 
the long-run stability of the plans, how- 
ever, is an important factor limiting the 
level and types of benefits which can be 
provided. In a few cases, adequacy of 
benefits is felt to be of greater importance 
than long-run stability and in such cases 
almost all available income is being spent 
for immediate benefits. 


The spreading of the risk over large 
numbers of employees through a combin- 
ing of local unions or employers for pur- 
poses of purchasing the insurance has al- 
so been a factor aiding the stability of the 
plans and has permitted the insurance to 
be provided at a cost lower than the cost 
of similar insurance protection purchased 
on an individual local or employer basis. 
In a few instances, however, the desire of 
unions to encourage local autonomy and 
the hesitancy of employers to cooperate 
with competitors have made it difficult to 
secure the economic advantages of a 
wider spreading of the risk. 


The principal deficiency with respect 
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to the adequacy of benefits provided un- 
der the plans studied is the absence in 
most cases of comprehensive medical care 
to supplement the cash benefits paid. Im- 
provement in many cases is also needed 
in the amount and duration of weekly 
disability benefits, coverage during lay- 
off, and in the hospital and surgical pro- 
tection provided to employees and their 
dependents. 


Executive Salary Review Policy: 
Hit or Miss? 


EXECUTIVE AND PROFESSIONAL personnel 
are the “forgotten men” of business and 
industry, the Commerce and Industry As- 
sociation of New York, Inc., reports, on 
the basis of a survey of salary review 
policies for the upper echelons of firms 
in the New York metropolitan area. 

For the executive’s subordinates—ste- 
negraphers, clerks, factory hands, office 
boys, or whatever—practically every firm 
has a definite plan providing for periodic 
promotions and salary increases. But not 
always for the man who does their 
“master minding.” 

A study of the policies of 223 compa- 
nies participating in the survey revealed 
that there is much less standardization in 
performance review for executives than 
for clerical office personnel. And while 
approximately 67 per cent (150) of the 
companies have review policies with con- 
siderable uniformity as to frequency of 
review, practically no pattern is discern- 
ible as to the amount of salary increases, 
if any, that might result from such re- 
views. 

Most of these companies make no dis- 
tinction between “average” and “superi- 
or” performance on the job by their ex- 
ecutives. The comparatively few firms, 
27 in all, that do, usually leave the time 
for such reviews up to their supervisors, 
with the others providing for varied fre- 
quencies ranging from six to 18 months. 

Only nine of the 150 companies have 
definite plans for executive and super- 
visory personnel, but they fall into no 
discernible pattern. Three of the nine 
firms review executive and professional 
performance at more frequent intervals 
than the eligibility period for increases. 
Each of the other six has a different 
policy. 
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With one firm, those employees show- 
ing average performance can go only to 
the mid-point of the salary range for 
their jobs; superior work can send them 
to the top of the range. Another com- 
pany sets two-fifths of the range for aver- 
age and top for superior performance. 
Still another breaks the job range into 
three parts, for average, above average 
and superior. A fourth firm leaves every- 
thing to a personnel committee. Of the 
remaining two, one has a profit-sharing 
plan and the other a bonus system. 


Your Job... and the Company 


THE DETAILS of the company pension plan, 
information about good plant housekeep- 
ing, pointers on company products—these 
subjects and many others come in for 
effective treatment in an excellent series of 
printed letters which have been mailed 
monthly for the past three years to em- 
ployees, community leaders and customers 
of The Donaldson Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. Always accompanied by an atten- 
tion-getting cartoon, the messages are 
written in informal and sprightly lan- 
guage. 

The theme of a typical letter, for ex- 
ample, is “Let’s Not Be Over-Confident.” 
Following are some excerpts: 


Somewhere in this plant there are veople, no 
@oubt, who think the only good air cleaners made 
for tractors, tricks and engines are Donaldson's. 
To these people air cleaners in Chicago 
or Cleveland or California are strictly of tinker- 
toy caliber. If there are such smug people here, 
they’re doing the company a great injustice . . 

Any foreman, cost man or tool designer who 
thinks that present production techniques will 
always be adequate is helping to scuttle the con- 
fern. Any accountant who ignores costs, any clerk 
who is inaccurate or any purchasing man who 
doesn’t buy properly is helping to shut the com- 
pany'’s doors. 

The man on the machine or assembly line who 
doesn’t watch his production and his scrap . 
the inspector who lets improper materials slip by 

. the sales engineer who thinks there are no 
new markets or product applications - + + each is 
helping sap the company’s strength. 

It all boils down to this: Men, as well as the 
products they manufacture, compete with other 
companies. Those who do not realize this are 
doing the company great harm. Competition in 
this business does not begin in the customer's 
geohete office. It begins in our plant where 

products are manufactured. It begins also 
io the interest and energy of the plant's people 
and in their awareness of the customer's needs. 

. « If there is any smugness at Donaldson's 
there is. no reason for its exist 

at rests on its laurels is a company that “will 





th 
go out of business. 


Another is devoted to the theme that 
increased real wages can be obtained only 
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from increased productivity. Its opening: 


We all know the folks that promise “more pay 
for less production” just aren't thinking straight. 

That kind of talk doesn’t make sense. 

This whole business of Gulia a living is 
nothing more than swapping labor. 

Before you can have anything, somebody has 
to produce it. Why should he produce it for you 
unless you also produce semething of equal value 
to give him in return? 

The cartoon here pictures a rather un- 
usual-looking quadruped contentedly en- 
joying a repast of bananas and peanuts. 
On its cage the species is identified as 
Goldbrickusbunkum. And the caption, lead- 
ing into the copy, declares, “There Ain’t 
No Such Animal!” 


Billfold Card Summarizes 
Vital Company Data 


THE AVERAGE WORKER takes pride in be- 
ing able to give informed and specific 
answers to questions that people outside 
his company ask about its operations—its 
standing in the industry, rate of produe- 
tion, earnings record, and the like. Act- 
ing on this assumption, Northern Natural 
Gas Company has provided all employees 
with attractive, plastic-coated wallet 
cards (distributed as an insert in the 
regular monthly house organ), which 
summarize, for handy reference, the vital 
data on the operations of the company 
and its subsidiaries. Readers of PER- 
SONNEL who would like to obtain sample 
copies of the billfold cards should address 
their requests to W. J. Quinlan, Editor, 
Northern Natural News, Northern Natu- 
ral Gas Company, Aquila Court, Omaha 1 
Nebraska. 





@ OF INTEREST TO EMPLOYERS hiring Ne- 
groes for the first time or using addition- 
al Negroes in new capacities is the re- 
port, Negroes in the Work Group, pub- 
lished by the New York State School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University. The report summarizes a sur- 


-vey of the experiences of selected New 


York State firms. 

Copies are available without charge in 
quantities of five or less to New York 
State residents. The price to non-resi- 
dents ig 15 cents. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to the Distribution Center, New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Ithaca, New York. 





Personnel Ratios and Salaries: 


January, 1951 


DALE YODER and LENORE P. NELSON 


Industrial Relations Center 
University of Minnesota 


In sharp reversal of the long-term trend, personnel ratios—i.e., the number of per- 
sons employed in personnel work per hindred employees served by them—have 
dropped, according to the current survey by the University of Minnesota’s Industrial 
Relations Center (see the authors’ earlier reports in PERSONNEL for July, 1949, and 
July, 1950). This survey report also brings up to date information on the current 
salaries of “manpower managers,” and their functions and titles, with comparisons 
of trends according to industry and company size. 


MANPOWER MANAGERS in industry and 
business—industrial relations directors, 
personnel managers, and others perform- 
ing similar duties and holding a variety 
of titles—need more help. Jobs for quali- 
fied persons should be plentiful. For per- 
sonnel ratios have fallen—from January, 
1950 to January, 1951—from an average 
of 0.87 to 0.75. This means that, in Janu- 
ary, 1951, staff members in manpower 
management divisions averaged | per 133 
employees, as compared with 1 per 115 
employees in January, 1950. This is a 
striking reversal of the long-term trend, 
which has been toward higher personnel 
ratios. 

As in 1950, these ratios are smaller in 
larger firms. For firms having less than 
500 employees, the 1950 figure was 1.29. 
For 1951, it is 1.04. At the other end of 
the scale, firms with 3,000 or more em- 
ployees had personnel ratios of 0.70 in 
1950 and 0.74 in 1951. Details of this 
comparison are summarized in Table 1. 

Wide differences in these ratios are ap- 
parent in different industries. Samples are 


so small in several industry classifications 
that data cannot be regarded as depend- 
able. For what they are worth—and with 
numbers of reporting firms shown in ad- 
jacent columns—this industry comparison 
is summarized in Table 2. Manufacturing 
and banking appear to have highest ra- 
tios, with lowest in trade, transportation, 
and other public utilities. 


Reporting Sample 


These data on personnel ratios, as well 
as reports on salaries and personal char- 
acteristics of manpower managers, are 
based on a nation-wide, unstratified sam- 
ple. They are directly comparable to sim- 
ilar data secured by direct questionnaire 
for 1948, 1949, and 1950. Questionnaires 
were sent, early in January, to some 870 
persons classified as personnel or indus- 
trial relations managers in the active 
mailing list of the University of Minnesota 
Industrial Relations Center. Replies were 
received from 530 of them in time to be 
included in this analysis. This year’s 
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sample is larger than that for any pre- 
ceding year. Usable reports were re- 
ceived from 34 states and six Canadian 
provinces. 

This year’s sample as a whole may be 

regarded as closely comparable with those 
reported in earlier years.! In 1950, the 
average age of respondents was 41.6 
years, as compared with 41.5 years in 
1951. Average total experience in em- 
ployment was 10.0 years in 1950 and 
10.8 years in 1951. Average years on the 
present job were 5.6 in 1950 and 6.0 in 
1951. Average number of employees in 
1950 was 3,336. For 1951, it is 4,272. 
Three hundred fifty-four of those report- 
ing this year also reported last year. 
_ As in earlier years, actual titles held 
by those in charge of manpower manage- 
ment illustrate the absence of any stand- 
ard designation. Personnel manager is the 
most common title, with 257 of the 530 
‘Tespondents reporting this title. Next most 
Prequent is industrial relations director 
(63). Seventeen of those in this year’s 
‘sample are vice-presidents in charge of 
industrial relations. In all, 69 other titles 
were reported, about 29 more than in 
1950. This lack of uniformity in titles 
suggests that these jobs probably have 
not yet achieved any central core of 
“standard” duties and_ responsibilities. 
The “personnel job” is still a lot of 
different jobs. 

A problem encountered in comparisons 
of earlier reports arose out of changes in 
the nature of the sample. To check this 
year’s return against that reported for 
1950, all returns were classified by size 
of firm and by industry. The industry 
comparison has been noted in Table 2. 


1 See, for reports on 1948, 1949 and 1950, Dale 

er, “Salaries in Manpower Management,” Mod- 
ern Management, Vol. 8, No. 4, May, 1948, Pp. 4-6; 
Dale Yoder and Lenore P. Nelson, “Salaries of 
Manpower Managers in 1949,” PERSONNEL, Vol. 26, 
No. 1, July, 1949, PR 5-10; and Dale Yoder and 
L. Patricia Nelson, ‘‘Personnel Salaries and Ratios 
in 1950,” Personnet, Vol. 27, No. 1, July, 1950, 
pp. 15-18. 
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Table 3 shows how the samples compare 
in terms of firm size or numbers of em- 
ployees. Reporting firms and agencies are 
sufficiently similar in this characteristic 
so that no serious error should arise from 
direct comparisons of the two years. 
Analysis also indicates that the indus- 
try classifications of firms reporting in 
1950 and 1951 are much alike. This com- 
parison of these two years is shown in 


Table 4. 


Functional Titles 


As in earlier years, respondents were 
asked to classify themselves—in terms of 
their duties and responsibilities—and to 
indicate which of the following job titles 
best describes their jobs: 


1. The industrial relations director—the gen- 
eral director of the manpower manage- 
ment program. This is a top staff posi- 
tion, concerned principally with the for- 
mulation and interpretation of policy and 
the continuing review and appraisal of 
the entire program, including both in- 
dividual and group employee relation- 
ships. 

. The assistant director of industrial re- 
lations, with similar responsibilities and 
duties, performed, however, under direc- 
tion of his chief. 

. The personnel manager—responsible to 
the industrial relations director and de- 
voting major attention to employment re- 
lationships with individuals, hence con- 
cerned primarily with selection, training, 
counseling, recreation, welfare, promo- 
tion, transfer, and _ other _ individual 
problems. 

. The labor relations director—responsible 
primarily for employment relationships 
with groups, hence collective bargaining. 

. The employment manager, concerned pri- 
marily with selection and placement. 


So classified, this year’s sample com- 
pares closely with that on which the 1950 
report was based. Numbers in each major 
position are summarized in Table 5. As 
is apparent from the table, most of the 
* respondents qualify—on the basis of 
their duties and responsibilities—for the 
top job—that of industrial relations di- 





TABLE 1 
Personnel Ratios, January, 1950 and January, 1951, 
by Number of Employees 
PERSONNEL RaTIos 














January, 1950 January, 1951 
Number of Number of Personnel Number of Personnel 
Employees Firms Ratios Firms Ratios 

Re a 97 1.29 127 1.04 
500-999... 82 0.83 118 0.92 
1,000-1,499 ........... 48 0.67 57 0.71 
1500-1999 cen 24 0.52 34 0.68 
2,000-2,499 on cccnnen 18 0.75 26 0.63 
Les? ................. 14 0.76 19 0.70 
3,000 & over ............ : 85 0.70 144 0.74 
All 368 0.87 525* 0.75 























1 Two firms could not be classified. 
2 Five firms could not be classified. 


TABLE 2 


Personnel Ratios by Industry Classifications, 1949-1951 
PERSONNEL Ratios 






































1949 1950 1951 
Industry N Ratio N Ratio N Ratio 
Classification 
Manufacturing ... 233 0.74 263 0.83 367 0.85 
IE ss otescasdeen 17 1.03 23 0.88 37 0.39 
Construction... — — 2 0.69 -- — 
Banking and 
Finance  ............. 4 1.36 15 1.47 28 1.34 
Transportation 4 1.28 5 0.80 10 0.40 
Other Public 
Utilities ........... 9 0.66 16 0.75 31 0.48 
Government ...... 2 1.02 l 0.33 2 0.49 
Other and 
Unclassified ..... 31 0.81 42 1.00 48 0.72 
All 300 0.78 367° 0.87 523¢ 0.75 














3 Three firms could not be classified. 
* Seven firms could not be classified. 
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TABLE 3 


Reporting Firms Classified According to Number of Employees, 
1950 and 1951 
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1950 





Per 


Cent 


Per Cent 








Dees 





26.4 
22.2 
13.0 
6.5 
4.9 
3.8 
23.2 








24.2 
22.6 
10.8 
6.4 
4.9 
3.6 
27.5 








5 Two firms could not be classified. 


TABLE 4 
Reporting Firms by Industry Classification, 1950 and 1951 








Industry Classification 


1950 


1951 





Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 





Manufacturing ............. 
Trade 
Construction ............... 





Banking and Finance ........ 
Other Public Utilities 
Government ............... 
Other 


Transportation ......... 





BY -csticianiensceieae 








264 
23 
2 





71.5 
6.3 
6 
4.1 
14 
4.4 
3 
114 


100.0 








70.1 
72 
5.3 
19 
5.9 

4 
9.2 








* One firm could not be classified. 
* Two firms could not be classified. 
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TABLE 5 


Functional Classification of Reporting Manpower Managers, 
1950 and 1951 























1950 1951 
Job Title Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Industrial Relations 

Director 2... 216 58.4 309 58.3 
Assistant Director of 

Industrial Relations 45 12.2 66 12.4 
Personnel Manager . 44 11.9 49 9.2 
Labor Relations Di- 

SE caecticcins 38 10.2 55 10.4 
Employment Manager 27 7.3 47 8.9 
Not reported ............... — — 4 0.8 

eee 370 100.0 530 100.0 














rector. On the other hand, this self-clas- 
sification clearly indicates the heterogene- 
ous character of the sample as a whole. 

To discover something of the differ- 
ences in ~ersonal characteristics asso- 
ciated with these variations in job 
responsibilities, ages of those in each 
functional job classification were noted. 
Average ages of industrial relations di- 
rectors and personnel managers were al- 
most identical—42.1 years and 42.3 years 
respectively. Labor relations directors 
were slightly younger, averaging 41.9 
years, while assistant industrial relations 
directors averaged 39.7 and employment 
managers 37.7 years. 


Salaries 


Average salaries of all respondents 
amounted to $7,710 in 1948, $8,700 in 
1949, $8,188 in 1950 and $8,581 in 1951. 
The growth of the sample from 1949 to 
1950 resulted in the inclusion of an in- 


creased number and proportion of small 
firms, which made salary and other com- 
parisons difficult and questionable. This 
year, however, size of reporting firms 
closely follows last year’s pattern. Also, 
a double check on changes in salaries has 
been provided. Respondents were asked 
to report exact amounts of their salaries, 
instead of merely checking a salary clasé, 
In addition, this year’s questionnaire al 
included an item covering the amount of 
individual salary change since last year’s 
survey. ' 

The average salary gain reported from 
all respondents amounts to $393 or 4.8 
per cent over last year. Table 6 shows 
how this change is reflected for each of 
the major functional titles. From Table 
6, it appears that those who handle the 
union-management negotiations made by 
far the greatest gains. Those with great- 
est responsibilities received only a rela- 
tively small advance. 

Table 7 provides a similar comparison 





a 
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TABLE 6 
Salary Changes, 1950 to 1951, by Functional Titles 








Reported 


Number Salaries 


Increase | Per Cent 





Functional Title 1950 1951 1950 1951 | 





Industrial 
Relations 


Director ......... ' $9,895 
. 
Assistant 


Industrial Rela- 
tions Director 45 7,684 





Personnel 
Manager ........... 44 6,001 


Labor Relations 
Director .......... 38 7,329 





Employment 
Manager ............... 27 5,391 


ee 370 526° $8,581 






































8 Four respondents could not be classified. 


TABLE 7 
Salaries by Reported Job Titles, 1948-1951 


SALARIES 








Per Cent 


Reported Job Years Increase Increase 


Title 





1950 1951 || 1950-1951 1950-1951 





Personnel Manager 7,388 6,873 7,162 289 4.2 


Industrial Relations 
Director 2... 12,262 | 11,798 | 12,011 213 1.8 


Vice President ........ 20,227 19,957 | 21,097 5.7 
DAT QAO ceececcicninnss 8,088 7,595 8,239 644 8.5 














MEE iscassorenaonctcert 8,7 8,188 8,581 393 4.8 
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TABLE 8 
Salaries Reported by Number of Employees, 1950 and 1951 








1950 


1951 





Number of 
Employees 


Number of 
Respondents 


Average 
Salary 


Number of 
Respondents 


Average 
Salary 








82 
48 
24 


18 


pc ee ee 
yt. ae 
2,500-2,999........... 

3,000 and over 


A Ra eo 








$ 5,135 
6,158 
7,771 
9,326 
8,878 
9,291 

12,910 


$ 8,188 


128 
118 
37 
34 
26 
19 
146 


$ 5,864 
6,870 

. 7,640 
8,761 
9,156 
8,799 
12,532 





$ 8,581 

















® Two firms could not be classified. 


on the basis of reported titles. At the 
same time, it summarizes reported sal- 
aries for each title since 1948. It appears 
that the miscellaneous group had the 
greatest percentage gain (8.5 per cent), 
while those who fared least favorably are 
the industrial relations directors with a 
gain of only 1.8 per cent. 

Table 8 shows how salaries vary by 
numbers of employees. Both in 1950 and 
in 1951, the tendency for salaries to be 
higher in larger organizations is clear. 

On the basis of the returns, it is appar- 
ent that: (1) those holding titles of vice- 
president or industrial relations director 
generally represent larger firms. (This 


relationship has appeared consistently for 
the four years for which reports are avail- 
able.); (2) they receive higher salaries 
than those holding other titles; (3) they 
were not successful in securing apres 
able salary advances in 1951. 

At the same time, it appears that 
when jobs are classified on the basis of 
functions—the position classified as indus- 
trial relations director receives the high- 
est salary, the labor relations director 
next, assistant industrial relations diret- 
tor third, personnel manager fourth, and 
employment manager last. The compari- 
sons for 1950 and 1951 may be noted in 
Table 6. 





THE FOREMAN’S pay envelope is 12!/2 per cent fatter today than it was in Septem- 
ber, 1949, according to a survey of 34 representative companies recently conducted 


by the Associated Industries of Cleveland. 








Management Inventory 


and Development: 
A Case Study 


VIRGIL K. ROWLAND 
The Detroit Edison Company 


To obviate what one company spokesman aptly terms “the crisis method of selecting 
exetutives,” management is devoting increasing attention to the techniques of execu- 
tive inventory and development so that qualified men will be ready and able to fill 
higher management jobs as needed. Here is a step-by-step description of one com- 


pany’s program for appraising present and potential executive performance and tak- 


ing positive action on the results. 


THIS CASE ACCOUNT is concerned with the 
program of Management Inventory and 


lopment in effect in the Accounting 
Departments of The Detroit Edison Com- 
pamy. Due to the nature of the subject, 


statistics are purposely omitted. It is 
clear, however, that the program has pro- 
duced many tangible and _ intangible 
restilts; it has been well accepted and has 
proved useful to all levels of management. 

The procedure is only one of the sev- 
eral available methods for arriving at a 
Management Inventory and Development 
plan, but it has been an effective one for 
us, Further, it should be borne in mind 
that the outlines of the program, as pre- 
sented here, represent only the skeleton, 
upon which may be placed such addi- 
tional techniques as position specifica- 
tion, promotion tables and other related 
tools of management. 

As a means of describing the field of 
coverage of the program, I should like 
to point out the types of positions cov- 
ered by the term, “management per- 


sonnel.” 


For purposes of discussion, 
management personnel are all persons on 
the management team, from first-line 
supervisors (those directly in charge of 
a group of employees) through all higher 
levels of supervision, up to and including 
corporate officers. 

It is possible for a company, or a 
section of a company, to have a physical 
inventory of its management personnel 
which will pinpoint such factors as pres- 
ent capacity, potential strength, and 
development needs in the organization. 
Some of the important objectives of such 
a program are: improved executive and 
supervisory performance; increased re- 
serve strength; better communications— 
both vertical and horizontal; greater 
operating efficiency; and higher morale. 

The entire program is composed of 
four parts: Appraisal, Review, Discussion 
and Development. Each part is of equal 
importance in the complete program 
which we call Management Inventory and 
Development. 
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In order to have an inventory, it is 
necessary to make an appraisal of each 
member of the management group. This 
applies to all levels of the management 
team. 


THE APPRAISAL 


The purpose of the appraisal is to 
determine the present work competence 
of the individual through group discus- 
sion and agreement by those who have 
the facts, and to design a plan for 
developing him. 

The appraisal, which is actually a 
“summary appraisal,” is usually made by 
at least four persons, all from a higher 
management level than the person being 
appraised. This number may be varied 
because of differences in organizational 
structures. The appraisal is made by 
their sitting down together and talking 
about his work, the results he gets, his 
methods, his personal qualifications—in 
short, all pertinent factors about him and 


his work. The chairman of the appraisal 
group is usually the man’s immediate 
superior. 

To guide the appraisal, 
brought out in the discussion are re- 
corded under appropriate headings on 
the Summary Appraisal Sheet which lists 


the facts 


the following: Performance (results and 
methods), Posceusl Qualifications, Poten- 
tial, Action, Current Status, Signature 
and Date of Discussion. (See Figures 1 
and 2.) The discussion itself may be 
quite disorganized; but one member of 
the group, acting as secretary, can sort 
or classify the different statements under 
the appropriate headings. When the dis- 
cussion seems to have reached an end, 
as far as the introduction of new factors 
is concerned, the notes can be reviewed, 
rearranged where necessary, and classi- 
fied more carefully. However, the sec- 
retary must be sure that all members of 
the group agree with the final wording. 


The technique of the appraisal is 
simple; there are no set rules to be fol- 
lowed. It consists merely of discussing 
the individual’s effectiveness in an in- 
formal, conversational way. The dis- 
cussion is carried on in the same sponta- 
neous way that a group of business men 
would discuss an engineering develop- 
ment or a sales program. 

On factors where records are available, 
such as cost reports, employee turnover 
data, production records, etc., statements 
about these factors can be verified and 
examples cited. 

The final editing and re-stating of the 
factors discussed should be the result of 
the unanimous agreement of all members 
of the Appraisal Group. No statements 
should be included unless complete “sge 
ment is reached. 

Only one copy of this information § 
a summary appraisal sheet should be 
available in the organization and all 
members of the appraisal group should 
sign this copy. 

I should like to cite a few examples of 
the different kinds of appraisal factors 
which can be discussed and finally writ- 
ten in narrative form in the appraisal as 
we work our way through this procedufe. 
One may question, at this time, the exaét- 
ness of classification—whether a state- 
ment should be listed as a Result Or 
Method or Personal Qualification. The 
examples here cited are actual and w 
agreed to while the appraisers were ve 
new at this formalized sort of approach. 
It seemed better to let errors in classifica- 
tion occur at this time, rather than to 
make the procedure overly complicated. 
These techniques could be and were 
sharpened as subsequent appraisals were 
made. Thus the examples cited are the 
original attempts of management people 
making an earnest effort to be realistic 
and honest in appraising members of 
their team. 
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Appraising Performance 


In talking about the Performance of 
an individual, the first thing to consider 
is the Results he has obtained. The ques- 
tion, “What has this individual accom- 
plished in measurable results?” should 
supply the answer. In this field the quan- 
tity, quality, cost, time element of work 
done; customer, employee and union re- 
lations; safety and any other measur- 
able qualities known to the group will 
usu, be discussed. These results 
should be specific and should be borne 
out by the various operating reports and 
a al maintained in the organiza- 
tion and by any other evaluation means 
available in the organization. The final 
statement of the performance of the in- 
dividual should be in narrative form, 
pointing out the various factors brought 
out Y the discussion; for example, see 


| the comments under the heading, Results, 
in Figure 1. 
* A second subject to be considered 
undef the general heading of Performance 
is Methods. How does this person go 
about getting his job done? How does he 
work with and through other people? His 
methods can be evaluated by answering 
such questions as: What kind of records 
does he keep? How does he follow 
through on activities? How does he dele- 
gate responsibility? How does he or- 
ganize his work? How does he develop 
his people? What are his work attri- 
butes? For example, see the comments 


under the heading, Methods, in Figure 1. 


Appraising Personal Qualifications 


What Personal Qualifications does this 
individual have that axe pertinent to his 
job? What do you think of first when 
you think of this individual? In discuss- 
ing Personal Qualifications, only factors 
which are particularly noiiceable are 
used. 
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Following the general discussion of the 
Personal Qualifications, the Strongest 
Single Qualification and the Most Notice- 
able Weakness are determined. This 
necessitates a thorough analysis of the 
man’s personal qualifications, and often 
brings out additional important factors 
previously overlooked. 

An example of these factors is seen in 
the second half of the Summary Appraisal 
Sheet, shown as Figure 2. 


Appraising Potential 


In speaking of Potential it is important 
to know what is the next step ahead for 
this individual and whether he has fur- 
ther potential beyond that siep. It must 
be specific, in terms of positions which 
are now in existence. It is important to 
consider all jobs in the company for 
which this individual may be qualified. 
In addition, it must be decided at this 
point whether further training or experi- 
ence is needed before the potential can 
be realized. 

Examples of appraisals of Potential 
range from statements such as “he can 
be promoted immediately to such and 
such a position” through all degrees of 
training to “we see no advancement pos- 
sible for this person in the immediately 
foreseeable future.” 


Action 


Having established the qualifications 
of the person being appraised, it is only 
natural that the Action to be taken as 
a result of this appraisal should be indi- 
cated. This means deciding whether the 
person will be left on his present job or 
what other action needs to be taken, 
such as place him on probation, replace 
him by promotion, demotion, transfer or 
termination. It is highly important at 
this stage that we be right, realistic and 
reasonable. 
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MANAGEMENT <= an OfveLoruEnT 
Ot rome se 18 


wawe Alfred B. Cantrell Methods Coordinator February 1, 1950 


POSITION Oats 








oepantuwenr collection Department sah tieatala Service Building 








ace L5 COMPANY SERVICE 20 yoars 





YEARS ON PRESENT JOB 


This Summary Appraisal 1s @ narrative description developed from « detailed enalysis of the employe's work. 


PERFORMANCE 


RESULTS ge has this individual accomplished in meesurable results since his lest appraisal? Consider quentity, quality, cost end time elament of work. 
Be specific. Give facts and Figures wherever possible.) 


Mr. Cantrell originates new ideas and works them out to logical conclusions. Does the 








same on specific assignments given him. Submits well-organized reports, but occasion- 





ally omits some detail. His creative thinking has resulted in short cuts in routine 





_and machine operations. (Example: Putting stock record cards in machine backwards to 








eliminate a reversing operation later.) Has the cooperation of all persons in the 








_department as evidenced by a testimonial given him at a recent supervisors' meeting. 





Still shows some evidence of irritating people -- impatient with them because they do 





not grasp ideas as readily as he thinks they should. 














mETHOOS (How does this person go about getting his job done? How does he work with end through people? Be specific.) 


Constantly searches for problems and their solutions in this and other related 








departments. Goes out of his way to assist others in solving their problems. When 





helping others he is inclined to perform the job himself rather than to have them 





do it. Supervisors have a tendency to lean on him because he is willing to shoulder 





their responsibilities. He keeps himself informed of new developments in the 





mechanical accounting field. He executes his duties promptly and plans his work well. 
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PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
List only outstanding qualifications ether above o be'o~ sverege 


GENERAL an excellent knowledge of mechanical accounting equipment and the over-all 


routines of this department. Has recently shown outstanding initiative. Occasionally 





__jumps to conclusions because he is sometimes carried away by his enthusiasm before he 





thinks the problem through. However, he readily sees and admits his error in judgment. 





Has a slight hearing defect. Has recently shown improvement ip general attitude. He 





has had a nearly perfect attendance record for 19L9, missing only three days because of 
dllness. ‘ 








GEST SINGLE QUALIFICATION _ Extending himself beyond normal requirements. 











m@sT NoTICEABLE weakness __Hesitancy in delegating detail. 
¥ 





POTENTIAL 
What is the next step sheed for this indwidusl end does he heve futher potential beyond next step? If s0, outline. 


+. Cantrell could discharge the responsibilities of the Assistant Department Head 








sition in Collection and Customers Accounting Departments. Preliminary training and 





velopment in personnel matters will be necessary because he has never served in a super- 
Pisory capacity. ACTION 








Bh Lerveon pnesent soe, rontinue to encourage Mr. Cantrell to delegate detail. Give him 
such os Training, Change of attitude, Change » pay, 
re much training and pram in supervisory matters as possible. 











oxi 





_ 





a] PuT ON PROBATION “Vk WHAT OATE? 








| REPLACE Promore 


nN TRANSFER TO JOB OF 
OEMOTE TO TERMINATE SAME CLASSIFICATION 





WHEN SHOULD RECOMMENDED ACTION Bf TAKEN? 





CHECK THE CURRENT STATUS ON THIS INDIVIDUAL 


OCISION DEFERRED 0 
oe IMMEDIATELY PROMOTABLE O SATISFACTORY PLUS BECAUSE NEW UNSATISFACTORY 


PROMOTABLE SATISFACTORY QUESTIONABLE UNSATISFACTORY-ACTION DATE SET 


APPRAISAL MADE BY 


nme Supervisor, Collection Department 





nrce_Assistant Supervisor, Collection Department 





mme_Supervisor, Customers Accounting Department 





rirce_Supervisor, Meter Reading Department 
|Fcawen sections of thes report heve been dscussed with the employs by- 


e\aNe 





TITLE. 
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Further, this Action section requires 
the group to state specifically certain 
remedial or development steps to be 
recommended or taken to help the indi- 
vidual improve, both on his present job 
and for future consideration for promo- 
tions. I shall not at this time repeat the 
many different actions which can be used 
to accomplish the desired growth and im- 
provement. Every management is well 
aware of the multitude of activities and 
techniques available, both in-company 
and out-of-company. It is enough to say 
that this Action section serves as a means 
to tailor-make a development procedure 
for the individual. 

All this information can be condensed 
and recorded on the two sides of a single 
sheet of paper, known, as has been pre- 
viously stated, as the Summary Appraisal. 
In addition to a few personal facts, the 
entire first page is used to record Per- 
formance, subdivided into Results and 
Methods. (Figure 1.) The reverse page 
is used to record Personal Qualifications, 


which is subdivided into General, Strong- 
est Single Qualification and Most Notice- 
able Weakness, Potential, Action (in- 
cluding recommended development, train- 
ing or any contemplated change), Cur- 
rent Status; and Appraisers’ Signatures. 
(Figure 2.) 


Current Status 


The Current Status of the individual 
is his status on his present assignment. 
This section is included on the Summary 
Appraisal as a device to facilitate man- 
agement discussions of the results of the 
appraisals. There are eight different 
degrees of status. Each one is carefully 
defined so that the exact meaning is 
understood by anyone using these terms. 
Each degree is assigned a color code for 
use later in preparing an organization 
chart. This chart enables management 
to see at a glance the condition of its 


team. It is most important that current 
status be looked upon by the appraisers 
as highly temporary. Status can change 
in one day and often does. 

The definitions for the degrees of 
status follow: 


Immediately Pronotable: The individual can 
fill immediately a specific job at a higher 
management level without need for any 
further training. 


Promotable: The individual can fill a specific 
job at a higher management level ‘with 
further training. Such training may be 
accomplished within a stated time interval, 
such as six months, one or two years. 

Satisfactory Plus: The individual is supply- 
ing what can reasonably be expected on 
his present job and could accept addi- 
tional responsibilities and authorities with- 
in his present management level. 

Satisfactory: The individual is supplying 
what can reasonably be expected on his 
present job, but you do not see him 
going beyond his present management 
level in the immediately foreseeable future. 


Decision Deferred Because New: The in- 
dividual has not been on his present 
assignment long enough (less than one 
year) to determine whether or not he is 
performing his present job in a com- 
pletely satisfactory manner. 


Questionable: The individual’s performance 
on his present assignment is not com- 
pletely satisfactory. 


Unsatisfactory: The individual’s performance 
is not acceptable on his present job. He 
may be able to improve his performance 
with further help and encouragement. In 
other words, we are not giving up on him. 


Unsatisfactory—Action Date Set: The in- 
dividual’s performance is not acceptable 
and his personal qualifications are such 
that he will not be able to improve this 
performance. You are setting the date 
when you expect to have made the neces- 
sary changes. 

At this stage, a complete appraisal has 
been made of the individual, but there 
are three additional steps necessary to 
complete the plan of Management Inven- 
tory and Development. The whole pic- 
ture, it will be recalled, entails Appraisal, 
Review, Discussion and Development. 
The next step in the Management Inven- 
tory and Development procedure there- 
fore, is the Review. 
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THE REVIEW 


The purpose of the Review is to give 
higher management an account of the 
department head’s stewardship and to 
point out the performance of his super- 
visors. The review emphasizes the im- 
portance top management attaches to the 
appraisals. It permits the evaluation of 
the department head’s skill in appraising 
supervisors in his own organization. It 
improves communication and operating 
meg The Review is the key to the 


ccess of the whole program. 


: 
The Review Board 


The Review Board is composed of the 
highest management persons in the or- 
ganizational unit and always includes the 

mediate superior of the department 

ad whose appraisals are to be reviewed. 

e board may consist of three, four, or 


éven five members. 
; 


isis Technique 


When the department head appears 

before the Review Board, he brings with 
him the Department Appraisal Book 
which contains the Summary Appraisals, 
the Personal Data and Service Records, 
and Position Descriptions for all mem- 
bers of his management staff. 
_ The Personal Data and Service Record 
is a concise statement of the service rec- 
ord of the individual, including his pay 
rate. 

The Position Description describes his 
duties and responsibilities on his present 
job in a minimum sort of way. This is 
for use of the Review Board and is not the 
description used in establishing a grade 
for the position. 

In addition to the Department Ap- 
praisal Book, the department head will 
have a large color-coded organization 
chart set up according to the Current Sta- 
tus of the persons appraised. This is for 
use in the Review Board Meeting. 
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In the meeting this book is given to the 
Chairman of the Review Board and is 
available to any member of the Board 
during the Review sessions. 

The Review technique requires the de- 
partment head to fell the appraisals to the 
Review Board while they refer to the 
written appraisals. Members of the Re- 
view Board may question the department 
head about the Results, Methods, Per- 
sonal Qualifications, Potential, Action, 
established routines and possible improve- 
ments in efficiency. These questions en- 
able them to discover whether the depart- 
ment head has presented a true appraisal 
of the person under discussion and also 
point out any weaknesses in the depart- 
ment head’s handling of the appraisal 
technique. The Review Board neither ac- 
cepts nor rejects the appraisals, for such 
is not the purpose of the meeting. The 
members of the Review Board may make 
recommendations about organization 
changes, means of improving supervision, 
changes in policies, methods, work sched- 
ules, or means of strengthening future 
appraisals. The Review Board closes its 
activity with a short, general analysis of 
the department head’s stewardship. 

Results of the review sessions are a 
closer understanding between the depart- 
ment head and his superiors; a keener 
appreciation of what they want and 
think; and a more complete picture of the 


department’s operation for upper man- 
agement. 


Department Head’s Appraisal 


To insure full use of the entire Manage- 
ment Inventory and Development proce- 
dure, the department head himself is ap- 
praised after his Review has been com- 
pleted. This appraisal is usually made by 
the Review Board now sitting as an Ap- 
praisal Group. On occasion other higher 
management persons are called in to 
assist. 

The technique is basically the same as 
for the supervisory appraisals. Any vari- 
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ations, however, may be due to the higher 
responsibilities of his position, for he is 
supervising supervisors and foremen in- 
stead of production employees. In addi- 
tion, his own appearance before his 
Review Board gives the Appraisal Group 
many good leads for consideration when 
they are making his appraisal. Additional 
factors to be considered are organization 
strength, his ability effectively to appraise 
his own supervisors, self-confidence, at- 
titude and receptiveness to suggestions. 


THE DISCUSSIONS 


Discussion is the third step in our four- 
step process of Appraisal, Review, Discus- 
sion, and Development. This phase of 
Management Inventory and Development 
is essential if the people who have been 
appraised are to receive the benefits of 
their appraisal. .ts purpose is to tell the 
supervisor how he has been appraised. 
This telling is done by his superior and re- 
quires that he be told what is expected of 
him and how well he is fulfilling these 
expectations. Further, it permits the su- 
pervisor to question the appraisal and to 
air his own feelings. In this connection, 
management is in a position to point out 
to the supervisor that his appraisal is the 
result of the joint opinion of four or more 
persons and that the appraisal has been 
agreed to by the Review Board. 

In handling the discussion, the higher 
supervisor should clearly state the pur- 
pose of the appraisal procedure. He should 
emphasize the fact that the statements 
made are the unanimous thinking of the 
Appraisal Group. He should tell the in- 
dividual who appraised him. How much 
of the appraisal is revealed to the in- 
dividual can best be answered by asking 
yourself the question, ‘What do you want 
to do to the man?’ Do you want to dis- 
courage him or do you want to raise ex- 
pectations that cannot be fulfilled? 
Neither do you tell the man his prospects 
for promotion, even though they may be 
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indicated in the appraisal. Both time and 
events can cause such statements to be- 
come impossible of fulfillment. It is a 
safe rule, when talking about a man’s po- 
tential, to discuss with him how much 
better he could be doing on his present 
job. The amount of the appraisal which 
should be revealed depends largely on the 
supervisor being appraised and his ability 
to “take it.” 


DEVELOPMENT 


The final phase of Management Inven-” 
tory and Development is that of Devel- 
opment. Its purpose is to help the person 
improve his job performance, his prog- 
ress in the company, and his human rela- | 
tions skills. This development may be of 
a type that can be accomplished on the 
job or it may require outside activity on 
the part of the person appraised. It may 
be of two kinds—that started in the Dis- 
cussion and the long-range managerial 
kind. 

In order to keep Development need in 
the foreground, frequent reference to ap- 
praisals is essential to the department 
head. He must take action and recom- 
mend needed development to the indi- 
vidual, assist him with counsel and discuss 
his progress. In fact, he should use his 
Appraisal Sheet as a working record, set- 
ting down opinions, attitudes, reactions 
and results which arise in the Discussion. 
This is not a “one-shot” program. It re- 
quires continuing thought and effort if it 
is to be effective. 

Long-range managerial development re- 
quires planning. It may consisi of help- 
ing the individual to improve his job per- 
formance, make more progress in the 
company, increase his human relations 
skills, and acquire a broader outlook on 
the company’s activities. Some of these 
objectives may be accomplished by assign- 
ment to other work groups in his own de- 
partment, loans or transfers to other de- 
partments, granting of memberships in 
recognized professional organizations, 
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special technical assignments, and enroll- 
ment in established training programs. 
In any event, these are steps which man- 
agement can take to help develop those 
members of the management team who 
need further development, as distinct from 
the things the person must do for himself. 
Those development procedures, which 
by their nature must be undertaken by the 
individual, should be called to his atten- 
tion; for example, it can be recom- 
mended that he take certain courses in 
pecialized subjects needed in his occupa- 
en, such as public speaking, report writ- 


ing, letter writing, etc. 


OTHER OBJECTIVES 


In addition to the objectives set forth 
at the opening of this article, there are 
ee general groups of objectives which 
be met through this method: (1) 
se of top management of the company; 
(2) those of middle management; and 
(8) those of the person being appraised 
(fegardless of his own management level). 
“The program of Management Inven- 
tory and Development requires those 
above the first-line supervisors to make 
appraisals of their subordinates, present 
their findings in the review sessions, dis- 
cuss the appraisals with the persons ap- 
pfaised, and formulate and promote the 
Development needs of those reporting to 
them. It thus makes them better manage- 
ment men. This program also provides 
the higher management levels with a 
bird’s-eye view of the executive ability of 
all management groups. 


‘ 


Objectives of Top Management 


The objectives of top management 
cover all the above, but in many cases 
the degree of importance varies. Top 
management of necessity becomes better 
informed about all levels reporting to it 
and ail supervisors are better informed on 
a variety of subjects. 
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In a sense the performance of middle 
management in its appraisals of lower 
management is a revealing thing to top 
management. It is. conceivable that top 
management may discover in a review 
that the appraisal conducted by middle 
management either put the wrong empha- 
sis on factors of performance, overempha- 
sized unimportant factors, or was im- 
properly conducted for some other reason. 

The measurement of employee and su- 
pervisory morale becomes more useful 
to top management as a result of ap- 
praisals. 

Even more important than this, the in- 
ventory of management talent as ap- 
praised within a committee, department 
or division is revealed; and it is here 
that top management can see with a rea- 
sonable degree of assurance what it has 
in the way of promotable material. 

Cost figures are bound to be favorably 
affected when the performance of each 
supervisor is improved. 

When the appraisal technique is prop- 
erly administered, vertical and horizon- 
tal communication is greatly improved, 
since the individual at all levels is made 
aware of his own status and of manage- 
ment’s interest in his development. 

Again from the standpoint of top man- 
agement, the organization as a whole may 
be viewed with an eye to strengthening 
weak or faulty areas, or even redesigning 
the organization to overcome existing 
difficulties which have been brought to 
light by this technique. 

Reserve strength or lack of it becomes 
apparent as soon as the entire organiza- 
tional group has been appraised. 

The development of those reporting to 
any management man not only strengthens 
the persons being developed, but also 
creates a stronger relationship between 
the various levels participating in the de- 
velopment program. 
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Objectives of Middle Management 


The basic objective of middle manage- 
ment is three-fold: (1) a more efficiently 
run department or division; (2) the im- 
provement of the appraised person’s per- 
formance on his present job and the con- 
sequent improvement in individual mo- 
rale; and (3) development of the ap- 
praised person’s promotional possibilities 
and the resulting favorable impression on 
the superior’s. owr, performance. 

What second-line supervisor doesn’t 
have his own opinions c/ the supervisors 
who report to him, both as to their pres- 
ent job performance and promotability? 
Yet, time after time, a good appraisal has 
either caused him completely to revise his 
long-held opinions or better still to find 
concrete reasons to back them up. In 
either case a firmer ground for the dis- 
cussion with the person appraised is al- 
ways found. 

The very act of talking things over with 
the person appraised improves commu- 
nication and enhances the person’s feel- 
ing of individuality. It indicates the per- 
sonal interest of the superior in those re- 
porting to him and reduces the feeling, 
all too prevalent in modern industry, of 
being a “cog in the machine.” 

Appraisal from top management nat- 
urally follows when improved perform- 
ance occurs. Middle management can 
only gain this by improving its own and 
its staffs performance. 


Objectives of Person Appraised 


From the standpoint of the person ap- 
praised, his future in the company is at 
stake. Thus the appraisers have an im- 
portant duty to furnish the individual ap- 
praised with an understanding of his sta- 
tus with regard to his present position 
and to his chances for promotion. They 
must point out to the appraised what his 


best points are and which characteristics 
he needs to develop if he is to be consid- 
ered for a higher-level position. They must 
also point out weaknesses which he must 
recognize as barriers to his progress if 
not corrected. To indicate or convey 
clearly these factors to the person ap- 
praised, a careful choice of words is es- 
sential in describing the indivdual ap- 
praised. 

Further, because the person being eval- 
uated will know what his appraisal is, and 
who his appraisers were, it is even more 
important in the interests of harmo 
nious relations and productive work that 
a complete and honest appraisal be made, 

Unless the person appraised can hon 
estly benefit from his appraisal, the ap- 
praisers have failed in their most impor+ 
tant duty. “Honestly benefit” does not 
necessarily mean immediate promotion, 
It is conceivable that he may honestly 
benefit from a reversal or demotion, of 
perhaps even from actual dismissal. It 
is important that we analyze “honestly 
benefit” carefully from the individual’s 
long-range viewpoint. It is possible that 
the course of his future company history 
may be changed by one of his appraisals. 

It is in the Discussion that the ap- 
praised person is made to feel that the en- 
tire program is keyed to improving all_ 
members of management. His immediate 
goals are enumerated so that he can sense 
their accomplishment. 

Through the Management Inventory 
and Development program he actually be- 
comes a part of the management team and 
participates in the team play. His sights 
are raised; he has assistance for solving 
his problems; his future in the company 
assumes new importance. 


RESULTS 
Results of such a program are of two 
types: (1) results achieved or evident im- 
mediately; and (2) those which will be 
achieved over a longer period of time. 
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Perhaps the most important single wide- 
spread result is in the modified attitude 
evident in almost all the persons ap- 
praised. While it is too early to forecast 
the degree of change in the intangible 
morale factor, it is apparent that certain 
individuals are beginning to feel that the 
future for them may not be as dark as 
they had feared. The mere fact that more 
than one person is doing the appraising 
has encouraged them to feel that they 

w may be able to get out from under 

e figurative thumb that has held them 

wn in the past. Whether or not such 

lings were justified by the facts, their 
imination represents an improvement. 
’ Another single result in many instances 
and it, too, most certainly ties in with 
the morale factor—is the fact that for the 
st time some systematic plan has been 
effect for telling supervisors “how 
ey’re doing.” The appraisal procedure 
lehind such discussions has given them 
idded weight and support. 
| A number of operational results also 
have been noted. For example, it became 
= that there was no justification for 
laving a given group of employees do a 
specific kind of work. It was then pos- 
sible to consider a reclassification of 
work and the elimination of certain un- 
mecessary procedures. 
’ As one executive summed it up, “This 
procedure brings out the damnedest 
things—things that one never suspects, 
such as deafness affecting work, need for 
simple surgical operations, petty preju- 
dices, unhappy relationships and awk- 
ward operational procedures.” 

Finally, it should be noted that, on the 
second round of appraisals, the most no- 
ticeable weakness, as mentioned in the 
first appraisal, was in almost every case 
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completely corrected or eliminated—and 
always improved. 


CONCLUSION 


In times when many companies are 
reaching the age limits set for the retire- 
ments of those who helped develop the 
organization, replacements are of prime 
importance for the continuation of well- 
established business policies and relation- 
ships. The current national emergency, 
with its resultant drain on corporate 
brains and displacement of young execu- 
tives points even more importantly to the 
need for a planned method for taking a 
management inventory and accomplishing 
sound management development. The 
more or less “permanent crisis” stage 
which we appear to have reached in in- 
dustrial relations, from both labor and 
government activities as they affect man- 
agement, behooves us io keep our house 
in order and to be ready for further 
changes and emergencies. 


One final word: This entire case study 
has highlighted only the objectives, tech- 
niques and results of our program. It 
should be looked upon as an example of 
only one way in which management in- 
ventory and development can be accom- 
plished. The operation of such a plan 
must certainly be tailored to the needs of 
any given company and certainly should 
not be attempted without benefit of con- 
siderable study and planning. 


The persons appraised, the appraisers, 
the various levels of management in the 
Accounting Departments of The Detroit 
Edison Company feel that this is a step 
forward in an important area of manage- 
ment responsibility. It is hoped that the 
future use of this plan will bring many 
additional benefits to all parties con- 
cerned. 
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The common measure of absenteeism is the total number of days missed from work, 
but it is the authors’ contention that the number of times absent is of far greater 
significance for purposes of evaluation and control. They present here some convince 


ing facts and figures to support it. 


MOST industrial and business organiza- 
tions keep attendance records. These rec- 
ords are used for computing payrolls 
filing insurance claims, planning produc- 
tion, rating performance, determining 
vacation bonuses, evaluating supervisors, 
and other purposes. The measure of 
absenteeism that is used almost univer- 
sally is the number of days absent for an 


individual, and the average number of 


days absent for a department. Most 
published studies on absenteeism use this 
measure—for example, the studies of 
Schenet (3) and Smith (5). 

Scott and Fox (4), Mayo and Lom- 
bard (2), and Covner (1) have contend- 
ed that for some of the purposes for 
which a measure of absenteeism is used, 
such as supervisory evaluation, analysis 
of absenteeism causes, merit rating, etc., 
number of times absent is a better mea- 
sure. In using this measure, an absence 
of only a half day, or of any number of 
consecutive working days, such as ten, is 
counted as a single absence. 

The reasons for using the times absent 
measure are based upon the nature of ab- 
senteeism. The extent (frequency and 
duration) of absence from work for any 
individual is due to: 

a. worker-centered factors, such as trans- 


portation difficulties, personal problems, 
worker’s personality, general health, etc.; 


. management-centered factors, such ag 
work hazards, morale, quality of supervi- 
sion, size of department, pay; 


. chance factors (not readily subject to 
prediction and control, such as freak ac- 
cidents and acute illnesses) ; 


d. interaction of these factors. 

The worker-centered and management- 
centered factors are the ones that are 
most relevant to the prediction and con- 
trol of absenteeism. A measure of ab- 
senteeism which would reflect these fac- 
tors only and exclude chance factors 
would enable us to focus our attention on 
the predictable and controllable aspects 
of absenteeism. To the extent that 
chance factors adulterate or dilute the 
measure, its usefulness as a basis for 
analyzing, predicting, and controlling ab- 
senteeism diminishes. 

The times absent measure tends to 
minimize the influence of absences due 
to chance—to a major operation, to a 
chandelier falling on a worker's head, 
etc.—by counting them as single ab- 
sences. The days absent measure, on the 
other hand, tends to maximize the effects 
of chance by including every day away 
from work independently. 

Assuming the foregoing argument to 
be sound, as a corollary we would expect 
the times absent measure to be more re- 
liable than days absent. That is, when 
comparing the attendance of people for 
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TABLE | 


Consistency of Absence Rates Based on 
Times Absent vs. Rates Based on Days Absent 


Periods Compared 





Twelve months 1948 vs. twelve months 1949... 157 66 
First six months 1948 vs. first six months 1949. 66 


“ “ “ 


1948 “ “ “ 
1949 “ “ & 


“ “ “ 


Reliability 
Coefficient 
Based on 
TA DA 
223 65 .40* 
23 «60651 32* 
" 62 44 .22** 
aa 1950... 178 75 63 .30* 


Number of Cases 
Female Male Total 








* The differences between these coefficients are significant at the 1% level. 
** The differences between these coefficients are significant at the 5% level. 





a given period with their attendance for 
another period, we would expect the 
amounts of absenteeism for the two peri- 
ods to be more alike for times absent 
than for days absent. It was our predic- 
tion that this would be the case. 

5 


Data, Method, Findings 


An analysis was made of the atten- 
dance records of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. of 
Stamford, Conn., a manufacturing com- 
pany having between two and three 
thousand employees. In the phase of the 
study with which this paper deals, only 
the records of office personnel were used. 
These records were available for five suc- 
céssive six-month periods from January 
1, 1948 to June 30, 1950. The number of 
office employees during this period 
ranged from 375 to 475, distributed 
among 32 departments. The smallest de- 
partment had three employees; the larg- 
est, 46. 

Two absence rates were computed for 
each employee—days absent per month 
(DA), and times absent per month (TA). 
DA’s of one period were then compared 
with the DA’s of corresponding periods 
of different years. Similarly, TA’s of 
one period were compared with the TA’s 
of corresponding periods of different 


years. The periods between which com- 
parisons were made were: 


a. 12 months of 1948 with 12 months of 
1949; 


b. first six months of 1948 with first six 
months of 1949; 


c. first six months of 1948 with first six 
months of 1950; 


d. first six months of 1949 with first six 
months of 1950. 


Each comparison included only those 
individuals who were in the same depart- 
ment for the full duration of both periods 
being compared. This restriction helped 
to keep as nearly constant as possible all 
controllable sources of worker-centered 
and management-centered variation. 

Table 1 presents the reliability coef- 
ficients obtained with each type of ab- 
sence rate. The times absent coefficients 
range from .44 to .65; those for days ab- 
sent from .22 to .40.1 Each of the times 
absent coefficients is significantly larger 
than its corresponding days absent coef- 
ficient. 

How important is the difference in size 
between the times absent coefficients and 
the days absent coefficients? Take, for 
example, the coefficients for the 12 


1The coefficients in both columns are significantly 
different from zero at less than the 1 per cent level 
of confidence. 
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TABLE 2 


Attendance Figures in Terms of 
DA (Days Absent per month) and TA (Times Absent per month) 


TA 


DA 





% with DA 


of 3.0 or more 


Mean Rate 


% with TA 


of 2.0 or more 


Mean Rate 





All 
Office 
85 
62 

65 


Selected All 
217 —s Office 
ota 4.7% 
62 2.0% 
aa 2.7% 


Year 
1948 
1949 
1950* 


* First half. 


Selected 
217 
0.8% 
0.2% 
11% 


All 
Office 
51 
43 
42 


Selected 
217. 
Al 
40 
41 


All Selected 
oe = 
2.6% 0.0% 
0.2% 0.0% 
0.2% 0.0% 





months of 1948 vs. the 12 months of 
1949. The times absent coefficient is 
.65, and that for days absent, .40. Com- 
pared to a correlation of zero, a correla- 
tion of .40 reduces the error of estimate 
8 percent, while one of .65 reduces the 
error of estimate 24 percent. From these 
findings we would consequently expect 
predictions based on times absent mea- 
surements to be less in error than those 
based upon days absent measurements. 

As a group, the individuals whose rec- 
ords were used for the rate comparisons 
had a slightly better over-all attendance 
record than the entire office staff of which 
they were a part. This inference can be 
drawn from Table 2, which compares 
the attendance of the entire office staff 
with that of the 217 people who remained 
in the same department throughout the 
two and one half years under considera- 
tion. For the year 1948, for example, 
the average number of days absent per 
month for the entire office staff was .85 
compared with .72 for the selected group. 
4.7 per cent of the entire staff was absent 
three days or more per month, compared 
with .8 per cent for the selected group. 
This trend, which also exists when times 
absent is the measure of absenteeism, con- 
tinues for 1949 and 1950 as well. 


Conclusions 


The specific hypothesis of this study 
is confirmed. The number of separate ab- 
sences is a more reliable measure of 
absence than the total number of days 
absent. 

This, in turn, tends to corroborate the 
more general conclusion that in studying 
the causes of absenteeism it is desirable 
te use the number of absences as a cri- 
terion measure rather than the usually 
more readily available total number of 
days absent. 

To make the matter more concrete, let 
us look at the most glaring example in 
the present data. In a department of 
ten employees, one man was absent 106 
days in 1948. All 106 days, however, 
comprised but a single absence. Which 
fact is likely to prove more helpful in 
predicting his probable 1949 absence 
record—that he was out for a total of 
106 days during the year or that he had 
but a single absence? As a matter of 
fact, during 1949 he incurred no ab- 
sences whatsoever. In this case, certainly, 
we may conclude that the combination of 
predictable worker-centered and manage- 
ment-centered factors leading to absen- 
teeism was better indicated by the low 
rate than by the high one. 
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Departmental Comparisons 


Even if times absent is used as the 
criterion, however, the average rate is 
not very satisfactory as a basis for com- 
paring departments. It is much too sen- 
sitive to the influence of even a single 
chronic absentee, especially in a small 
department. We suggest, instead, that de- 
partments be compared with respect to 
the proportion of satisfactory and less 
than satisfactory attenders within each 
sex.2 The number of times absent per 
month to be deemed less than satisfac- 
tory will, of course, have to be deter- 
mined by the local situation. Perhaps 
several attendance categories might be set 
up in terms of number of absences per 
month, such as perfect (zero absences), 
extellent (.01 to .50 absences), good (.51 
ta 2.00 absences), and poor (more than 
2eabsences). Then the proportions in 


each category by sex might be used as 
a basis for comparing departments. 


4 


een point which our study brings 


is the importance of using the depart- 
mental index (especially for small de- 
partments) only as a lead to further in- 
quiry and not as a direct basis for 
evaluating the effect of management- 
centered factors upon attendance in that 
department. For example, Department 
X; containing five persons, ranked last 
in mean TA for 1948, first in mean TA 
for 1949. Investigation revealed that of 
the five persons, two of the 1949 group 
were different from those in 1948. Two 
of the 1948 women with TA’s of 1.11 
and 3.60, respectively, had been replaced 
by a woman with a TA of .41 and a man 
with a TA of .17. 

Moreover, of the three people who were 
in the department both years, only one 
had a consistent absence record (.25 and 
.17). Of the remaining two, one was a 


* The main study to which this one is preliminary 
reveals that in this organization men’s attendance 
is much better than women’s. 
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married woman whose personal adjust- 
ment appeared to be unfavorably af- 
fected by frustrated attempts to become 
pregnant. In addition, while assigned to 
this department, she was frequently loaned 
out to other departments. Her TA for 
1948 was 1.00. During 1949 her per- 
sonal adjustment improved, and she was 
given a permanent assignment in Depart- 
ment X. Her TA for 1949 was only .17. 

The third person to be accounted for 
was a man appointed late in 1947 and 
assigned to Department X on a temporary 
basis. During 1948 he was on loan to 
other departments much of the time. His 
TA was .75. By 1949 he was considered 
a permanent member of Department X, 
and was no longer loaned out. His TA 
for the year was .00. 

All in all, we can see that worker- 
centered factors, and the interaction of 
these factors with management-centered 
factors, played an important role in 
changing Department X’s attendance in- 
dex from bottom position in 1948 to top 
position in 1949. 

Of course, it is not likely that a per- 
sonnel administrator or other company 
executive would use an attendance index 
as the only basis for evaluating a de- 
partment’s attendance; still it probably 
does no harm to stress the point ex- 
plicitly. 


Summary 


The problem was to determine which 
of two attendance measures—times ab- 
sent (TA) or days absent (DA)—was 
the better for analyzing absenteeism 
causes, evaluating performance and cer- 
tain other purposes. Reliability or con- 
sistency of measurement was the criterion 
of superiority. Using the attendance rec-* 
ords of office personnel in a large manu- 
facturing company, TA’s and DA’s per 
month were computed for more than 200 
people for various six-month and twelve- 
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month periods. DA’s and TA’s of one sence than days absent. For comparing 
period were compared with the DA’s departments, the percentage of people 
and TA’s of corresponding periods of meeting a specific standard of attendance 
different years. Times absent was found appears to be a more stable figure than 


to be a more reliable measure of ab- the average TA for the department. 
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Student-Workers on Increase 


STUDENTS of high-school age who were working outside school hours were more nu- 
merous in 1950 than in any other postwar year, according to a recent report by the 
Bureau of the Census. At the beginning of the last school year in October 1950, an 
estimated 1.6 million 14-to-17-year-old boys and girls who were enrolled in school were 
also employed, or about 400,000 more than a year earlier. 

The accelerated labor force participation of young students and non-students alike 
during the past 10 years marks a significant reversal of a long-term trend. In the 
decades prior to 1940, the passage and more rigid enforcement of child labor and 
compulsory school attendance laws led to a gradual reduction in the proportion of 
teen-age persons who were in the labor force and corresponding gains in the proportion 
enrolled in school. The added encouragement given young people during the war years 
to engage in part-time employment as an alternative to dropping out of school and the 
comparatively high levels of economic activity maintained during the postwar 


period have provided young people with both the incentive and the opportunity to 
work outside school hours. 


100,000 High School Seniors Given Aptitude Tests 


APPROXIMATELY 100,000 high school seniors were given aptitude tests this year as 
part of a broad pre-employment job counseling and placement program participated 
in by local offices of state employment services and public and private schools. 

The United States Employment Service General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 
is being used extensively in measuring the capacity of students to make good in various 
fields of work. This battery tests for 10 basic aptitudes in nearly 2,000 occupations 
in 20 broad fields of work. 

Six years of experience during which hundreds of thousands of young men and 
women have been tested by local office counseling personnel have demonstrated that 
use of the GATB, as part of the counseling and placement program, helps young 
people to choose a suitable field of work and to find employment in jobs they can do. 
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Critical Incident Technique is based primarily on reports by qualified observers 
incidents which illustrate how individuals have been especially effective or ineffec- 
tive in accomplishing important parts of their jobs. The author cites two pilot stud- 
i@s which point up the potential value of this new technique for determining which 
characteristics or abilities really make the difference between success or failure in a 
gwen activity. This article is based on a paper delivered at the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference on the Administration of Research, held at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


as WORLD WAR II a number of per- 


nel psychologists were fortunate in 
béing called on to assist in the solution 
of armed forces problems on the classi- 
fication, training, and efficient utilization 
of manpower. The urgency and scope of 
the problems and the large number of 
personnel involved provided an excellent 
opportunity to do decisive research on 
the effectiveness of many of the personnel 
procedures which had been developed in 
the period prior to the war. These tests 
of procedures confirmed the effectiveness 
of some devices, such as certain types of 
aptitude tests, and raised doubts about 
others. 

Probably the most significant outcome 
of these studies was in the increased reali- 
zation on the part of the research workers 
that the development of accurate job defi- 
nitions must precede all other types of 
studies on personnel problems. If it is 
not known in precise behavioral terms 
what an individual is supposed to be 


doing, including a description of the 
specific ways in which he may succeed or 
fail, it is impossible to evaluate any part 
of the personnel program concerned with 


this individual. 


The Critical Incident Technique 


The underlining of this need led to the 
development of new and more precise 
techniques for defining job requirements. 
One of the new concepts growing out of 
these studies was that of critical require- 
ments. This was a substitute for the long 
lists of traits, duties, and requirements 
for various jobs which in many cases 
were more comprehensive than they were 
enlightening. It was proposed that tech- 
niques be developed for obtaining short 
lists of the really critical requirements. 
The critical requirements for an activity 
are those that are crucial in the sense 
that they have been frequently observed 
to make the difference between success 
and failure in that activity. An efficient 
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technique for determining critical re- 
quirements has been developed. This 
technique, called the Critical Incident 
Technique, tends to substitute data for 
impressions and opinions. It provides a 
relatively precise and comprehensive defi- 
nition of effectiveness on a job in terms 
of what people actually do on this job. 
The critical incidents are reports by quali- 
fied observers of things people did which 
were especially effective or ineffective in 
accomplishing important perts of their 
job. The vague hunches, the stereotypes, 
and the poorly defined traits, such as 
character, imagination, and foresight, are 
replaced by reports of observed incidents 
which are detailed and specific. 


A Study of Critical Requirements 
for Army Officers 


To illustrate the technique and report 
some data for a related field, a study of 
officers in the armed forces! will be sum- 
marized briefly. Several hundred officers 


were asked to report incidents they had 
observed in which what was done was 


especially effective or ineffective. Two 
or three illustrations will indicate the 
type of data obtained. 

The first example is an incident re- 
garding making decisions. This is an 
incident concerning ineffective behavior 
on the part of a Deputy for Operations: 


About two or three times a week he would 
come into my office and start the conversa- 
tion by saying, “Say, Colonel, you have to 
make a decision.” He would tell me the 
problem on which he should have rendered 
a decision since he had all the facts and I 
didn’t. He was afraid to make a decision 
that I would not approve. The final straw: 
A decision was needed about sending a ship 
out in bad weather—he knew the facts but 
didn’t have the courage to decide. He came 
to me, and I told him to make the decision 
and notify me about it. He wrote a letter to 
all subordinates telling them that he had 
been on the carpet, and the reason was be- 


1Preston, Harley O. The Development of a Pro- 
cedure for Evaluating Officers in the United States 
Air Force. American Institute for Research, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania 7, July, 1948. 
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cause his subordinates had failed to do as 
they were told. This was untrue, and several 
of his subordinates complained to me about 
the letter so I requested his relief. 


The second incident regards the matter 
of taking prompt action. This is an in- 
cident concerning ineffective behavior on 
the part of a Squadron Adjutant: 


This officer was an adjutant in my squad- 
ron. My former adjutant was very energetic 
and handled most of the administrative func- 
tions with little or no supervision. This new 
officer started out and was given the same 
authority as my former one. The administra- 
tion began to slow down, reports were going 
in late, so I began to check. I found that 
this officer was very thorough, so thorough 
that even the most ordinary function was 
slowed up waiting for his signature. Ome 
afternoon I overheard the enlisted men talk- 
ing. The conversation was to the effect that 
they were through work at noon and here it 
was 3 P.M. and the passes were not signed 
yet. I checked with the adjutant and found 
that he had been too busy at noon to cig 
the passes but would get to it as soon as 
finished a roster he was making up. I 
picked up the passes, signed them and got 
the men started on their way. I checked with 
some of the men in the unit and found that 
this delay had become a common occurrence. 
I then decided that this man was too slow 
for my unit and got rid of him on the next 
shipment. 


The last incident concerns effective be- 
havior regarding forcefulness: 


A directive was received from higher head- 
quarters requesting certain detailed informa- 
tion that appeared on the surface to be ime 
possible to obtain in the limited time al- 
lowed. In the discussion on the matter, vari- 
ous ideas came up such as reporting certain 
phases of the required information as un- 
known, requesting higher headquarters to 
extend the reporting date, etc. This officer 
spoke up and said, “This is a directive. We 
should be getting the information instead of 
discussing alternatives; give me the job and 
I'll get it.” He was given the job as re- 
quested and immediately formed a plan of 
attack and expedited it. Information had to 
be obtained from over 100 locations all over 
the United States. He formed a unit to 
bring the information in and another to com- 
pile it in the required phases. The deadline 
was met due to this officer’s initiative and 
force in handling a seemingly impossible 
problem. This officer at the time was not as- 
signed to specific duties, having just re- 
ported for duty. I forcibly requested this 
officer and he is working for me now. 
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TABLE |! 


Relative frequency in per cents of incidents reported for each item 
on the Check List of Critical Requirements for Officer Evaluation, com- 


paring incidents reported concerning Colonels and Generals with those 
reported for all officers. 


Per Cent for Per Cent for 
All Officers Col. and Gen. 
Item (N= 2,907) (N= 412) 


I. Proficiency in Handling Administrative Details .............. 


. Understanding Instructions 
. Scheduling Work 
. Getting Information from Records 
. Getting Ideas from Others 
. Checking Accuracy of Work 
. Writing Letters and Reports ................ 
. Getting Cooperation . 
. Presenting Finished Work .... 
. Keeping Records 
. Keeping Others Informed 
. Rendering Effectiveness Reports 





























II. Proficiency in Supervising Personnel 


. Matching Personnel and Jobs 
. Delegating Authority 
. Giving Orders and Instructions 

. Insuring Comprehension read 
. Giving Reasons and Ex lanations | 

. Supporting Authorized Actions 

. Encouraging Ideas 
. Developing Team Work 
. Setting a Good Example ............ 

. Assisting Subordinates in their Work 

. Evaluating Subordinates’ Work acapen 

. Looking out for Subordinates’ "ETT Ea 
. Maintaining Relations with Subordinates ..... 




















2.9 
0.2 
1.2 
2.2 
0.7 
44 
4.1 
1.7 
2.2 


o> 
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III. Proficiency in Planning and Directing Action 


25. Taking Responsibility .......................... 
26. Solving Problems 
27. Making Use of Experience ........ 
28. Long-range Planning 

29. Taking Prompt Action 
30. Suspending Judgment 
31. Making Correct Decisions 
32. Making Forceful Efforts 
33. Absorbing Materials 


























IV. Acceptance of Organizational Responsibility ................. 


34. Complying with Orders and Directives ......... 
35. Accepting Organizational Procedure 

36. Subordinating Personal Interests 
37. Cooperating with Associates 
38. Showing Loyalty 
39. Taking Responsibility 














V. Acceptance of Personal Responsibility ... 
™ 40. Attending to Duty med saline 
41. Attending to Details 
42. Reporting for Appointments 
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. Meeting Commitments . 
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. Being Fair and Scrupulous ....... 





. Maintaining Military panama s 


. Adapting to Associates 





. Adapting to the Job . 





. Conforming to Civil RRR ORR TE eb 


VI. Proficiency in Military Occupational Specialty 
49. Possessing Fundamental kaneis seid acadimereodieoaatiteade 


50. Improving Effectiveness. ..... 


Annet nS 





51. Keeping Well-Informed in “Specialty 
52. Applying Training and Information. ............. 


53. Showing Ingenuity in Specialty . 
54. Handling Related Assignments 


Total for All Areas .......... 
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Results 


On the basis of nearly 3,000 such de- 
scriptions of outstanding and unsatisfac- 
tory job performance, a Check List of 
Critical Requirements for Officer Evalua- 
tion was prepared. For each of the 54 
critical requirements, the proportion of 
the incidents obtained from the total 
group of reporting officers is shown in the 
left-hand column of figures in Table I. 
The right-hand column shows the cor- 
responding proportions of incidents con- 
cerning Colonels and Generals only. In- 
spection shows that about 30 per cent of 
the incidents for the senior officers relate 
to Proficiency in Supervising Personnel 
and an even larger proportion, about 40 
per cent, have to do with Proficiency in 
Planning, Initiating and Directing Action. 
Practically no incidents describing either 
outstandingly effective or ineffective be- 
havior for these officers are found in the 
area relating to Proficiency in Handling 
Administrative Details. A few incidents 
were reported regarding the senior of- 
ficers’ fundamental training and ingenuity 
in their specialities. The remaining in- 
cidents dealt with more personal aspects 
of their behavior, such as subordinating 
personal interests, cooperating with asso- 
ciates, taking responsibility for subordi- 
nates, being fair and scrupulous, adapting 
to associates, adapting to the job, and 
conforming to civil standards. 

In the general area of supervising per- 


sonnel, the points which are especially 
frequently observed for senior officers as 
compared with junior officers are: devel- 
oping teamwork and looking out for- 
subordinates’ welfare. In the area of plan- 
ning, initiating and directing action, the 
types of critical incidents which are most 
responsible for observed effective or in- 
effective behavior on the part of senior 
officers are concerned with solving preb- 
lems, making effective use of experienee, 
long-range planning, and making correct 
decisions. 

In order to obtain a practical short 
list of the really critical requirements for 
senior grade officers in the United States 
Air Force, these results were submitted 
to the senior personnel officers in each of 
the major commands in the Air Foree. 
They were asked whether in their experi- 
ence the requirements with the greater 
frequencies had been those critical for 
evaluating senior officers. On the basis 
of the combined results, a list of 15 re- 
quirements was prepared which appeared 
to contain those critical for senior Air 
Force officers. 


A Study of Critical Requirements 
for Research Executives 


Limited data are available regarding 
research executives as a result of a study 
of research personnel carried out by the 
American Institute for Research under 


the sponsorship of the Office of Naval 
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Research.” In this study, critical incidents 
were obtained from 500 scientists in 20 
research laboratories. About 2,500 in- 
cidents were reported by supervisors de- 
scribing something a research worker did 
which was especially effective or ineffec- 
tive in getting his job done. In the de- 
tailed list of observed critical behaviors 
regarding research personnel, the two 
types of incidents which are observed as 
critical substantially more often for re- 
earch workers classified in the top two 
ofessional grades of Federal Civil Serv- 
employees than for those in lower 
ades have to do with Area 1, Formulat- 
Problems and Hypotheses, and Area 
, Administering Research Projects. The 
a concerning these incidents is reported 
in Table II. 
Within the first area, the critical be- 
Aviors observed regarding the research 
utives included identifying and ex- 
ring problems, defining the problem, 
setting up hypotheses, but the be- 
ior most distinctive of the research 
ecutive as compared with his subor- 
ates was identifying and exploring 
problems. In the area concerned with 
administering research projects, all the 
subcategories appear to be important fac- 
tofs in evaluating the effectiveness of the 
regearch executive. These included se- 
lecting and training personnel, dealing 
with subordinates, planning and coor- 
dimating the work of groups making ad- 
ministrative decisions, and working with 
other groups. These types of behavior 
are also critical for research personnel 
on the next lower levels. The adminis- 
trative subcategory in which responsi- 
bility appears to be most frequently 
shared with this next lower level of re- 
search supervision is that of selecting 
and training personnel. 
A few examples illustrating the be- 


* Flanagan, John C. and Staff, Critical Requirements 


of Research Personnel. American Institute for 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, March, 1949. 
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havior of research executives are given 
below. The first incident describes in- 
effective behavior on the part of a 
research administrator. 


An administrator was informed that one 
of his subordinates, a section supervisor, had 
recommended for promotion a_ laboratory 
helper who was notoriously lazy and incom- 
petent. Without obtaining the complete 
story or checking the facts, the administra- 
tor summoned his subordinate and began ad- 
ministering a severe reprimand. During the 
course of this reprimand, it developed the 
complaint was based on misinformation and 
that the subordinate supervisor was com- 
pletely innocent. Thereupon, the administra- 
tor merely stated he would look into the 
matter further. Several weeks have passed, 
and the incident is apparently considered 
closed, with the subordinate left dangling in 
a justifiably offended frame of mind. 


The second incident illustrates ineffec- 
tive behavior on the part of a supervisor 
in one of the lower grades of research 
supervision. Data of this type should be 
valuable in deciding whom to promote 
to higher supervisory positions. 


This supervisor refused to accept the rec- 
ommendation made by a shop foreman to 
implify and improve the design of a new 
supporting bracket. The supervisor had_as- 
signed the project to a subordinate who was 
inexperienced on mechanical design and did 
little research prior to issuing the plan. The 
supervisor did not spend any time assisting 
his subordinate or laying down any general 
requirements but gave him the job to do 
completely. The foreman’s idea was ap- 
proved by the supervisor’s superior but dis- 
carded by the supervisor because he felt the 
“production department had no business tell- 
ing him what to do.” This inflexible attitude 
kept production forces away from him, 
wasted time and effort, and produced a 
poorer product. 


The last example illustrates effective 
behavior on the part of an administrator 
having to do with supervising personnel. 


A division head learned indirectly of the 
success of one of his subordinates in obtain- 
ing qualifications under a Civil Service ex- 
amination after a long period of delay, cor- 
respondence, and appeal. Recognizing the 
importance of this event to the subordinate 
concerned, he immediately contacted the 
man and invited him to his office for inter- 
view. Upon arrival, the man was warmly 
congratulated, given assistance and sugges- 
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tions in connection with the final routines his place in the organization was important, 
necessary to certification, and then compli- and inspired him to a greater degree of ef- 
mented upon the work he was doing. Dis- fort and initiative. Thus the over-all prog- 
cussion of the latter followed and resulted ress and effectiveness of both the individual 
in beneficial suggestions for pursuance of and the institution were measurably en- 
the problem. In so doing, the division head hanced at the expenditure of only a few 
gratified his subordinate, made him feel that minutes of the executive’s time. 


TABLE ll 


Relative frequency in per cents of incidents reported for each item 
on the Observational Record Ferm for Research Personnel comparing 
the incidents reported concerning research workers classified in the 
two top professional grades with those reported for all research workers 
in two of the middle grades. 


Per cent for the Per cent for the 
middle levels of two highest 
research workers _ grades of 
research workers 


Item (N= (N=115) 


. Formulating Problems ana Hypotheses feo J 6.9 





A. Identifying and Exploring Problems ............. . 2.6 
B. Defining the Problem ... H 2.6 
C. Setting up Hypotheses F 1.7 





. Planning and Designing the Investigation . 11.3 


A. Collecting Background Information. ............... , 5.2 
B. Setting up Assumptions ‘ 9 
C. Identifying & Controlling Important 
Variables 
D. Developing Systematic and Inclusive Plans. 
E. Developing Pla ans for the Use of Equipment, 
Materials, or Techniques 
F. Anticipating Difficulties 
G. Determining the Number of Observations 





2.6 
17 





who 
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0 
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. Conducting the Investigation 


A. Developing Methods, Materials or ~pamaniianl 
B. Applying Methods and Techniques .............. 
C. Modifying Planned Procedures 

D. Applying Theory 
E. Attending to and Checking Details 
F. Analyzing the Data 











. Interpreting Research Results 


A. Evaluating Findings 
B. Pointing Out Implications of Data 0... 








. Preparing Reports 


A. Describing and Illustrating Work . he 

B. Substantiating Procedures and Findings 

C. Organizing the Report 

D. Using Appropriate Style in Presenting 
eport 


. Administering Research Projects 


A. Selecting and Training Personnel ....... 
B. Dealing with Subordinates ............. 
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TABLE Il [Cont'd] 


Item 


Per cent for the Per cent for the 
middle levels of two highest 
research workers _ grades of 
research workers 
(N=641) (N=115) 





C. Planning and Coordinating the Work 


of Groups 


8.7 





D. Making Administrative Decisions ......................... 
E. Working with Other Groups ............... 


VII. Accepting Organizational Responsibility... 


A. Performing Own Work 


4.3 
4.3 


9.6 
3.5 





B. Assisting in the Work of Others ........ 
C. Subordinating Personal Interests . , 
D. Accepting Regulations and Supervision. .... : y 39 


Accepting Personal Responsibility . 


A. Adapting to Associates 
B. Adapting to Job Demands .. 


C. Meeting Personal Commitments ... 


D. Being Fair and Ethical 
E. Showing Interest in Work 


Total for All Areas ... 


: 
El 


3 
Results of Two Studies Compared 
* 


Because of the differences in the cate- 
gories used in tabulating the data regard- 


ing military executives and research ex- 
ecutives, a precise comparison is not pos- 
sible, Certain comparisons which can be 
made do throw some light on these posi- 
tions. In both instances, it appears that 
effectiveness of performance with respect 
to the type of administrative detail in- 
volved in staff work such as checking, 
record-keeping, getting information, and 
keeping others informed are not report- 
ed as critical behaviors for either of these 
types of executives. Proficiency in ad- 
ministration in the sense of office detail 
does not appear to be a critical require- 
ment for these types of executives. 

In both groups, the general area des- 
ignated “Supervising Personnel” or “Deal- 
ing with Subordinates” is a substantial 
critical factor. Judging from the propor- 
tion of critical incidents reported, it is not 
quite as important for the research execu- 
tive as for the military executive. Profi- 
ciency in planning, initiating, and direct- 


4.3 
9 


8.7 


1.7 
2.6 
9 

» 
2.6 
100.0 


ing action includes the largest proportion 
of the critical incidents reported regarding 
both types of executives. The major differ- 
ence in the requirements of these two 
groups in this general area is indicated 
by a larger proportion of incidents for 
the research executive dealing with get- 
ting new ideas or using imagination in 
formulating a problem, plan, or program. 
Fewer incidents are reported regarding 
fairness and ethics for the research ex- 
ecutive. The final comparison is in re- 
gard to the area designated “Accepting 
Organizational Responsibility.” The pro- 
portion of critical incidents concerning 
matters of fitting into the work plans of 
others is slightly larger for the research 
executive. It should be emphasized that 
the relative frequency of critical incidents 
of either an effective or ineffective nature 
is not an indication of superiority or in- 
feriority of one group over the other in 
the comparisons discussed above. It is 
merely an indication of the extent to 
which the problems and activities in a 
particular area lead to critical behaviors 
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as observed by the reporting research 
workers. 

The foregoing analyses should be re- 
garded as in the nature of a pilot study 
with respect to requirements for execu- 
tive personnel. Although several thou- 
sand incidents were collected in each in- 
stance, the number relating to individu- 
als in high level executive positions was 
only something more than a hundred in 
each case. For an adequate study, it 
would be desirable to collect a couple of 
thousand incidents. 

The basis of this new approach to job 
and personnel study is the desire to sub- 
stitute relatively objective data for opin- 
ions and hunches. In dealing with the 
behavior of research executives or any 
other groups of human beings, it has 
been found very difficult to measure with 
anything like the precision of the physi- 
cal sciences. Usually we must fall back 
on counting. As a rough approximation, 
this works out quite well if we take care 
in collecting and classifying the items 
which we later count. 


Five Conditions for Valid Results 


In establishing the critical require- 
ments in terms of actual job behavior for 
the research executive, five specific con- 
ditions must be satisfied if valid results 
are to be obtained. These are as follows: 


a. It is essential that actual observations be 
made of on-the-job activity and the prod- 
uct of such activity. 

. The aims and objectives of the activity 
must be known to the observer. Unless 
this condition is fulfilled it will be impos- 
sible for the observer or judge to identify 
success or failure. For example, a re- 
search director might be rated as very 
successful if the objective of his activity 
were taken as getting along well with the 
workmen under him. At the same time, 
he might be rated as very unsatisfactory 
if the objective were the quality and 
quantity of research accomplished. 

. The basis for the specific judgments to 
be made by the observer must be clearly 
defined. The data can be objective only 
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if all observers are following the same 
rules. All observers must have the same 
criteria for making judgments. For ex- 
ample, the definition must clearly state 
whether or not a minor imperfection will 
be regarded as evidence of failure or 
whether the results must be completely 
unusable to be classified as unsatisfac- 
tory. 


. The observer must be qualified to make 
judgments regarding the activity ob- 
served. Typically, the supervisor on the 
job is in a much better position to make 
judgments as to whether behavior is out- 
standing or unsatisfactory than is the job 
analyst or psychologist. On the other 
hand, the supervisor on the job ig or- 
dinarily lacking in the training essential 
to make an inference as to the particu- 
lar mental trait which caused the 
— to be successful or unsuceess- 
ul. 


e. The last necessary condition is that re- 
porting be accurate. The principal prob- 
lems here are those of memory and con- 
munication. It is also important that the 
observer’s attention be directed to the es- 


sential aspects of the behavior being 
observed. 


Outlook for Improved Techniques 


Even with a very careful formulation 
of our procedures and the use of large 
samples, the problems involved in study- 
ing human behavior are great and our 
results must usually be reported in terms 
of probabilities which are very far from 
certainties. Recent studies have demon- 
strated that improved techniques such as 
the Critical Incident Technique can pro- 
vide data of verifiable predictive value. 
The day of expert opinion regarding 
problems of selection and classification, 
training needs, job requirements, the 
evaluation of performance, and job de- 
sign is coming to a close. Research of 
the type which enables the personnel 
psychologist to stand on the shoulders of 
the preceding contributors in this field 
is taking over. Much work needs to be 
done but eventually it should become 
possible to determine with greater pre- 
cision the job requirements for execu- 
tives in various fields. 





Readability of Union Contracts‘ 


JEANNE LAUER and DONALD G. PATERSON 
University of Minnesota 


It is in the collective bargaining agreement that all the basic terms of the relation- 
ship between management, union and employees are ultimately spelled out—but un- 
fortunately, in many cases, they are spelled out in such complex, legalistic language 
that they require a college education or its equivalent in order to be understood. 
Thig article shows how typical hard-to-read contract provisions may be simplified, 
without loss of accuracy, so that those with sixth-grade reading ability can readily 





comprehend them. 


THE PURPOSE of this paper is to report on 
the readability of union contracts. Our 
evidence indicates that they are written 
at guch a difficult level that only per- 
song with advanced education and train- 
ing ean decipher them. It is argued that 
this is an undesirable state of affairs. We 


: furthermore, that it is possible 
to 


frite contract provisions in a simpli- 
fied form without loss of precision and 
accuracy. Illustrative examples will be 
cited to prove the point. 

In a real sense, a union contract is 
one of the most important written com- 
mufiications in the field of industrial re- 
lations. It codifies areas of agreement 
between management and organized em- 
ployees. It is hammered out as a result 
of negotiations and represents areas of 
basic agreement. The contract thus be- 
comes the basic law governing the actions 
of both sides in the employment relation- 
ship. It is the guide whereby grievances 
are aired and settled. As such, the print- 
ed or mimeographed agreement is usually 


made available to all concerned—mem- 
bers and officers of the union and the 
various levels of management. 

It would seem to be axiomatic that the 
agreement should be so worded as to be 
readily understood by management and 
employees alike. This is so because it is 
a day-by-day guide to action by fore- 
men, shop stewards and business agents. 
Since these representatives of manage- 
ment and employees frequently possess 
limited educational backgrounds and, 
when tested, exhibit limited ability to de- 
cipher the printed page,' it is imperative 
that the agreement be so clearly and 
simply written that all directly concerned 
may readily and accurately grasp its pro- 
visions. 


But contract writing has been in the 


1 See: Bellows, R. N., Psychology of Personnel in 
Business and Industry, Prentice-Hall, New York, 
1949, pp. 349-351; Rothe, H. F., “‘Who’s the Bet- 
ter Leader—the Foreman or Union Steward?” 
Factory Management and Maintenance, Vol. 108, 
1950, pp. 240-250; and Colby, A. M. and Tiffin. 
J., “The Reading Ability of Industrial Supervisors,” 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 27, 1950, pp. 156-159. 
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hands of management and union nego- 
tiators who are apt to pay far more at- 
tention to legal phraseology than to the 
requirements of simple understandable 
English. 

This aspect of contract writing has 
been strangely neglected in the industrial 
relations literature. Textbooks on indus- 
trial relations and personnel management 
devote much space to collective bargain- 
ing agreements. But rarely, if ever, do 
they mention the necessity for putting 
these agreements into a form readily un- 
derstood by the rank and file. Even the 
research literature contains, so far as we 
have been able to find, only one study 
aimed at this specific problem.” 

The application of Flesch’s “reading 
ease formula” to 20 representative union 
contracts is reported in the present 
paper.* This formula measures reada- 
bility by taking into account the average 
length of sentences used and the average 
length of the separate words used. Thus 


long and involved sentences are penal- 


ized. Short, simple sentences are re- 
warded. In similar manner, the excessive 
use of multi-syllable words is penalized 
and the use of short, single-syllable and 
two-syllable words is rewarded. The re- 
sult is a scale ranging from O (very dif- 
ficult) to 100 (very easy). 


Flesch provides a table for interpret- 
ing reading ease scores in terms of the 


2The Hotchkiss- Paterson 96-item bibliography on 
Flesch’s work on “plain talk’ contains only one 
study on this problem. See Hotchkiss, S. } and 
Paterson, D. G., “Flesch - a a Reading List,” 

Personnel Psychology, Vol. 3, 50, pp. 327-344, 
The reference mentioned in the text above is a 
two-page discussion by Flesch of the desirability 
and ey, & of <—? union contracts. See 
Flesc 4 eel, T. W. “Plain Talk for the 
Rank-and- File,” , te. Board Management 
Record, Vol. ‘10, 1948, pp. 565-566. But the newer 
books on rsonnel are beginning to recognize the 
necessity for completeness and clarity in contract 
writing. See Mee F. Personnel Handbook, 
Ronald Press, New ork, 1951, pp. 711-712. 


2 Flesch. R. The Art of Readable Writing. Harner 
and Brothers, New York, 1949. p. 237. In addi- 
tion to the formula, Dr. Flesch provides a wealth 
of general and specific suggestions for writing at 
a simplified level of meaning. 
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amount of education required for ready 
understanding. From the data given by 
him, a reading ease score of over 70 is 
needed to enable persons with sixth grade 
education to readily comprehend a given 
bit of written prose. This would be a 
desirable goal to attain in order that the 
overwhelming proportion of foremen and 
union officials readily understand the 
written contract. 

The mean reading ease score for the 
20 union contracts is 27.4.4 This places 
these contracts into the “very-difficult- 
to-understand” category requiring a col- 
lege educational background or its equiv- 
alent for understanding. The distribu- 
tion of reading ease scores for these 20 
contracts is shown in the accompanying 
exhibit. It will be noted that none of the 
contracts is easier than the “Diffieult” 
level. The range is from 3.3 to 40.0. 

If one sets a goal of “over 70” for 
union contracts, it is obvious that every 
one of the contracts would have to be 
radically changed in form to accomplish 
such a goal. And many people would 
doubt the possibility of such simplifica- 
tion without destroying the precision and 
accuracy with which the employment re- 
lationship conditions are spelled out. But 
as Flesch has shown, there is no gwar- 
antee that complexity and difficulty of 
language insure clarity, precision, and 
accuracy of statement. 

The writers are aware that language 
simplification is only one phase of the 
problem. Contracts can be confusing and 
lead to unnecessary conflict because of 
“semantics.” 5 Contracts can also be con- 
fusing because of an unwillingness of 
negotiators on one side or the other to 


‘Five 100-word samples from each contract were 
measured, the mean reading ease score for each 
contract computed and the mean of these 20 mean 
scores was found to be 27.4. 


5See Edwards, R .S. “Words are 
Journal of Applied Peychology, Vol, 
370-373; and xton, “Langu 
‘Reality.’ ” PERSONNEL, Vai. ay "1950, pp. 


Dynamite,” 
32, 1948, pp. 
guage and 
194-201. 
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spell out a particular policy unambigu- employee he shall be reinstated and com- 


ously, hoping for favorable decisions if age sand phage pn ga ed. Phascay — 
that policy goes to arbitration for in- charge must be taken within ten (10) days 


terpretation and decision. by written notice from the Union to the 
I d h hat it i ible t Employer, and if a satisfactory decision is 
n order to show that it 1s possible to not reached between the Union and the Em- 
simplify the wording of contracts with- ployer, the Union must appeal to the Com- 


out loss of accuracy, we present below pliance Committee of the Union and the 
> 


a . y 4 Employers of Truck Drivers, as provided in 
original versions and revised versions of Article II, within twenty (20) days of the 


the same contract provisions. date of discharge, and further action on the 
complaint shall be as provided in Article 
II. Failure to appeal to the Compliance 
al Version of a Discipline Committee within twenty (20) days from 
the date of discharge shall stop the Union 
Discharge Provision or the employee from any redress as io the 
e following is the original version Suaiiiar aoe Se See Se peated 
discipline and dicharge provision: The above has a reading ease score of 
Section 1. bn naps ned shall not oa 28.3—Very Difficult. According to 
rge any employee without just cause an * . * 
ll give at least one warning notice of the Flesch, college education or its oquve- 
mplaint in writing to the employee affected lent is required for understanding. 
d the Union, except that no warning 
tice need be given to an employee before 
is discharged if the cause of such dis- Simplified Version of the Same Provision 
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write the employee and the Union and warn 
them at least once about the fault. No 
warning has to be given to an employee 
before he is fired for these causes: 

(a) He is dishonest. 

(b) He commits a major violation of com- 
pany rulés which do not conflict with 
this agreement. 

(c) He drinks while on duty. 

Section 1.2. An employee may ask to have 
his discharge reviewed. Should such review 
prove that a wrong hhas been done to an 
employee he shall be reinstated. The em- 
ployee who has been reinstated shall be 
paid. at his usual rate of pay for the time 
when he was out of work. 

Section 1.3. Appeal from discharge must 
be taken within,ten (10) days. Appeal 
shall be taken by written notice from the 
Union to the Employer. The Employer and 
the Union then try to agree. If they fail, 
the Union must appeal to the committee 
which represents them both, as stated in 
Article Il. Appeal to this committee must 
be made within twenty (20) days from the 
date of discharge. The next action on the 
complaint shall be as stated in Article II. 
After twenty (20) days the Union and the 
employee cannot re-open the issue. 

Section 1.4. Company rules must be posted 
where they are seen by all. 


The above has a reading ease score of 
72.7—Fairly Easy. According to Flesch, 
those with only sixth-grade education can 
readily grasp the sense of this version. 

The simplification has been accom- 
plished by breaking up the long, 225- 
word original version into four short sec- 
tions, totalling, however, only 218 words. 
The sentences are shortened and “big 
words” are replaced by “little words.” ® 
Furthermore, we believe the legal impli- 
cations have been preserved. With further 
effort, this version could probably be 
simplified still more but the writers have 
no desire to push the idea beyond reason- 
able limits. 


Another Example 


The following is the original version of 
another contract provision: 


©The value of E. L. Thorndike’s Century Dictionary 
cannot he over-emphasized as an aid in simplifica- 
tion because it is the only dictionary in which the 
words used in definitions are known to be less 
difficult and abstract than the words being defined. 
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Section 1. (a) The regular work week 
shall constitute forty-eight (48) hours, and 
any employee, if required to be available 
daily for service or actually worked any 
part of each day during this six day forty- 
eight (48) hour work week, shall be guar- 
anteed a forty (40) hour minimum weekly 
wage at the rate set forth herein. 


(b) When one of the holidays enumerated 
in Article VII, Section 1, is observed within 
the work week, overtime at the rate of one 
and one-half times the regular hourly rate 
as specified in this Agreement shall be 
paid for all time worked in excess of forty 
(40) hours in that week, and all employees, 
if required to be available daily for service 
on each day of the week with the exception 
of the holiday, shall be guaranteed a thirty- 
‘three and one-third (33-1/3) hour minimum 
weekly wage. However, if the Employer 
chooses to work his senior employees Over 
the forty hours during the other five days 
in the so-called holiday week he may elect 
to comply with the forty-eight hour straight 
time provision of Article VII, Section 2, but 
if he so elects, he must also comply with the 
forty-hour minimum as provided for in the 
above paragraph. Such an election must 
be posted on the first day of the holiday 
work week. 


The above contains 5 sentences and 211 


words and has a reading ease score of 
29.7—Very Difficult. 


Revised Version of the Same Provision 


Here is the revision: 


Section 1. (A) The standard work week 
shall be forty-eight (48) hours in six (6) 
days. An employee shall be paid for at 
least forty (40) hours if he meets one of 
these conditions: 


(1) He is required to be available for 
work each day during the standard 
work week. 

(2) He has actually worked a part of 
each day in the standard work week. 


(B) When a holiday listed in Article VII, 
Section 1 is in the work week, the Employer 
must pay his employees as provided below: 


(1) He shall pay for all their work in 
that week over forty (40) hours as 
overtime. The overtime rate is one 
and one-half times the standard hour- 
ly rate. 

(2) He may require an employee to be 
available for work on each of the five 
(5) work days in that week. He 
must then pay him for at least thirty- 
three and one-third (33-1/3) hours 
of work that week. 


(3) He may choose to work his senior 
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employees over forty (40) hours. If 
so, he may choose to use the forty- 
eight (48) hour straight time pro- 
vision of Article VIl, Section 2. Then 
he must also use the forty (40) hour 
minimum in paragraph (a). 
Such a choice must be posted on the 
first day of the holiday work week. 
The above contains 13 sentences and a 
total of 199 words and has a reading ease 
score of 73.2—Fairly Easy. 
Again, the simplification has been ac- 
complished by breaking up long senten- 
and using “short” words instead of 
ng” words. 
he mechanical structure of these re- 
viged contract provisions is also to be 
néted. The attention of the reader can 
be directed to essential points, rather 
leaving him to ferret out for him- 
the more important from the less im- 
ant. 
t has been assumed by some well edu- 
people that plain talk necessarily 
s “baby talk.” They assume that 
lified language is like that which is 
in @ primer or in a second grade reader 
that grownups would resent such 
palaver. We agree that simplification 
would not be desirable were these as- 
sumptions true. The examples as given, 
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however, should go a long way to dispel 
such notions. 


Summary 


Twenty representative union contracts, 
when analyzed by means of Flesch’s read- 
ing ease formula, were found to be writ- 
ten at such a difficult level that only people 
with a college education can understand 
their provisions. Examples were given 
showing how typical hard-to-read contract 
provisions may be simplified without loss 
of accuracy so that those with sixth-grade 
reading ability can comprehend them. 
These simplifications were based primarily 
on the many suggestions presented by 
Flesch for writing readable copy. Those 
desiring to put these principles into prac- 
tice are referred to Flesch’s basic text with 
this one word of warning: plain talk is 
hard work. 

The implications of this study are 
clear. Management representatives and 
union representatives alike should strive 
for simplicity of language structure in the 
writing of union contracts. In this way, 
greater understanding of the “rules of 
the game” will be possible for all parties 
concerned, 


Migratory Labor in American Agriculture 


ROUGHLY, a million migrants worked for farm employers in the United States in the 
postwar years, according to the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. These 
migratory laborers included: domestic migrants, 500,000; Mexicans legally under 
contract, 100,000; Mexicans illegally in the United States (wet-backs), 400,000. 
Farm output in 1949 was 27 per cent greater than in 1940; yet 5 per cent less labor 
was required. The use of hired farm labor dropped 8 per cent in the decade. 
Mechanization has resulted in concentrating the seasons when hand labor is needed. 





PEOPLE WITH THE LOWEST INCOMES are usually sick oftener and die sooner than those 
with high incomes. The Twentieth Century Fund points out that persons on relief in 
1935-1936 averaged 17 days of illness a year; those with family incomes under $1,000 
averaged almost 11 days; those in the $1,500 to $2,000 income group averaged 7 days; 
and those with incomes over $5,000, six and a half days of illness. 





Securing Cooperation in a 


Methods Change 


K. A. LIFSON 


Department of General Engineering 
Purdue University 


If methods changes are to be ultimately successful and beneficial, they must have the 
cooperation of the people whose jobs are changed. Management’: first step in this 


direction, therefore, is to recognize the valid reasons for employee resistance—eco- 


nomic, social and personal—and then get at the causes with constructive and practical 
action. Most of the resistance-countering, techniques discussed here cost money, the 


author admits; properly used, however, they will prove to have been worthwhile in- 


vestments in productivity and morale. 


WHENEVER THE RESULT of a motion- 
economy study is a proposal involving 
changes in what people do or the way 
people do things, the success of the pro- 
posed method depends largely on how the 
people feel about changing their ways. No 
matter how carefully the cost of purchas- 
ing the new equipment or of setting up 
the new machinery is calculated, the cost 
of the change will be underestimated if 
no allowance is made for the effort of 
securing the cooperation of the workers 
affected. No matter how carefully the pre- 
dicted savings are figured, they will be 
in error if the workers will not willingly 
perform the task in the new manner. 


WHY DO PEOPLE RESIST 
METHODS CHANGES? 


Many times it is taken for granted that 
people resist change because that is human 
nature, and thus nothing can be done 
about it. However, if the worker’s motiva- 
tion is examined, several specific reasons 
for his resistance can be found—and some 
tentative means of countering these feel- 


ings proposed. These reasons for resist- 
ing change fall into three areas—eco- 
nomic, personal, and social. 


A. Economic Reasons 


First of all, workers are antagonistic 
toward technological change because they 
fear technological unemployment. Work- 
ers and their union leaders are familiar 
with cases of machines replacing men, 
and causing the men to lose their jobs, 
If Art Smith, who used to feed roll 
threaders in Department A, is laid off 
when some automatically fed roll-thread- 
ers are installed, then Joe Williams, who 
knows Art, is going to be uncooperative 
and resentful when the methods analyst 
begins to watch Joe at his job of feeding 
extruding machines. 

Besides the fear of being displaced by 
machinery, workers tend to resist methods 
improvement because they feel that the 
increased production will bring about a 
decreased demand for their services. That 
is, they fear “working themselves out of a 
job.” The building tradesmen, in particu- 
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lar, resist methods change for this reason. 
They believe that only so many buildings 
are going to be erected in their locality. 
Thus if the bricklayers use some new 
method which enables them to do six- 
month’s work in four months, the result 
for them will be two months of unemploy- 
ment. Workers who are accustomed to the 
need for “stretching out” three days’ work 
for a week in order to receive a week’s 
pay will not be receptive to methods im- 
ovements. 
A third reason for resisting change 
ich may be classed as an economic 
son, is the fear of a “speedup.” Meth- 
s analysts—“efficiency engineers”— 
ve traditionally been suspected by 
rkers of increasing production by re- 
iring more effort for the same pay. 
is suspicion has certainly not been 
thout grounds. Piece-rates on which 
rnings are higher than management 
inks is a “fair” level have been the tar- 
t for very minor “methods changes” 
ompanied by large rate reductions. 
L piece-rate worker who has had many 
oecasions to associate methods changes 
th rate cuts has reason to beware. of 
future methods changes. Jobs on which 
labor costs seem excessively high are 
likely jobs for the methods man to begin 
— the analysis frequently reveals 
er possibilities of increased produc- 
eo or else over-manning. Thus the 
thods man gets the label of one who 


“made us work faster by speeding up the 
assembly line conveyor.” 


B. Personal Reasons 


To most workers, every methods 
change is not only a possible economic 
disadvantage, but also a cause of less 
personal satisfaction in the work. To a 
man who has performed a job for any 
length of time, any proposed change of 
what he does implies a criticism of his 
present method. People resent criticism. 
It reduces their self-esteem. It is diffi- 
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cult for a resentful worker to be cooper- 
ative. If he is offended too much, the 
worker will resist the chdnge to the ex- 
tent of performing awkwardly under the 
new method, and taking great delight in 
showing that “it won’t work.” 

Many methods changes call for spe- 
cialization of duties; they take one com- 
plex task and reduce it to several simpler 
tasks. For example, in inexpensive wo- 
men’s garments, the skilled trade of dress- 
making has been broken down into the 
more repetitive tasks of hemming, but- 
tonholing, shirring, joining, and so on. 
Other methods changes make mecuine- 
tending jobs out of skilled trades—in 
the shoe-making industry, for example. 
To the worker, the result of these chang- 
es is a downgrading of the pride he takes 
in his work, of the recognition he re- 
ceives as a skilled craftsman, and of his 
own self-esteem. For this reason, tradi- 
tional methods are carefully guarded by 
craftsmen. They don’t want any changes. 

Another personal reason, which some- 
times is also an economic one, is that 
a methods change requires relearning. 
To many workers, relearning an activity 
is difficult; to some it is impossible. It 
involves the unlearning of the old way 
as well as the acquisition of the new way. 
A worker who has been recognized as 
superior in the old activity feels he will 
not be able to do as well in the new one. 
Particularly if the job is such that learn- 
ing is slow, people become discouraged 
and will not cooperate. They say, “This 
is harder than the way we used to do,” 
or “This way is no good.” If their wages 
decrease during the learning period, 
much stiffer resistance is met. 


Cc. Social Reasons 


Much resistance to change is caused 
by feelings of group unity among the 
workers which are stronger than feelings 
of company loyalty. Whenever a change 
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breaks up a working unit, or rearranges 
the work stations of people, there must 
be an accompanying change in the social 
system of the factory. The worker, in 
addition to adjusting to the new methed, 
must also make new friendships, relin- 
quish old ties, and adjust himself to the 
new social situation. Though this is sel- 
dom recognized by the workers them- 
selves, it often underlies vague feelings 
of dislike for the new method. It may 
be the cause for statements like “Yes, 
this way is easier on me—cuts down, a 
lot of lifting and walking—but I just 
don’t seem to like it.” 

The prevalent lack of understanding 
concerning motion study, time study, 
and the specific changes suggested may 
be either a cause or an effect of the social 
distance between white-collar and blue- 
collar workers. In any event, this igno- 
rance can be a barrier to securing cooper- 
ation in accomplishing change. People 
fear what they do not understand. If 
they see a methods man watching them 
and making notes—without any expla- 
nation—they do not expect any good to 
come of it. If they regard motion study 
as a mystic art they will not cooperate 
with its proponents. Worst of all is the 
lack of understanding concerning a spe- 
cific change. An extreme case of this is 
where the people arrive one morning and 
find all the equipment changed—and get 
no explanation or instruction. 


Some resistance to any proposal is 
found among workers who feel that the 
changes are all “by and for the company, 
so why should we help?” They see pro- 
duction being doubled while their wages 
increase only slightly. They speak of the 
job as “my” job—and dislike the fact 
that the company changes it without con- 
sulting them. They feel a sense of own- 
ership of “their” job, and do not like to 
be reminded of the fact that it is the 
company’s job. 
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HOW COOPERATION HAS BEEN GAINED 


While the foregoing reasons probably 
overlap, and certainly are not a complete 
list, recognizing them and attempting to 
counteract or prevent them is somewhat 
better than assuming that “It is human 
nature to resist change” and therefore 
nothing can be done about it. 


A. Getting at Economic Causes 


In order to allay fear of economic dis 
advantage resulting from a methods im- 
provement, it is necessary to assure the 
worker that no such disadvantage will 
occur. This is almost impossible to do 
with arguments concerning the long-run 
benefits of technological improvements, 
The worker must learn by experience that 
he, personally, will not suffer. He must 
know that Art Smith, who was replaced 
by an automatic feeding mechanism, has 
not been laid off. There are several ways 
for the company to provide for Art. If 
the change involves only a small number 
of people, management can retard the 
installation while normal labor turnover 
makes openings for the displaced work+ 
ers. 

As much as possible, labor-saving in- 
stallations should be made immediately 
preceding periods of expansion. 

Retraining should be made available, 
at company expense, to enable the work- 
er to fill other jobs in the organization. 
The company should take action to see 
that the displaced worker is enrolled in 
some training, either within the plant or 
in an outside school. 

If nothing else is feasible, the com- 
pany should provide the worker with in- 
formation about other job opportunities 
and even attempt to get him a job in the 
community. 

Such actions on the part of manage- 
ment build up a feeling of trust and 
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counteract the fear of technological un- 
employment. They also are effective in 
subduing the fear that increased produc- 
tion results in “working yourself out of 
a job.” Another possible long-range so- 
lution is a guaranteed annual wage plan. 
In seasonal industries this can motivate 
workers to want to get their work done 
as quickly as possible. The need for the 
“stretchout” must be eliminated. Often 
minor officials will condone the stretch- 
but so that their departments always ap- 
ar to have plenty to do. They are more 
ncerned with looking productive than 
ing productive. A company policy of 
nding men home witha full day’s wages 
fter they have done all they can for the 
day will pay off in dispelling the resist- 
ance to faster methods. 
In order to rid the worker of the idea 
be the methods department is trying 
increase effort, the methods analyst 
fhust make every attempt to make the job 
Gasier, less exerting. In every task he 


dies, even where the main goal is in- 


eased production, he should also be 
able to find some way to formulate a 
less hazardous, tedious, or arduous 
method. He should take every oppor- 
tunity to enhance his personal reputation 
among the workers by installing floor 

ts, vibration dampers, ventilators, by 

owing workers to sit on stools if pos- 
sible, by providing electric hoists, count- 
erweights, lever extensions; and by the 
many other innovations which make jobs 
easier. These should be applied in every 
situation, whether the job is being ana- 
lyzed for other purposes or not. 

Also, the methods man must be hon- 
est. When the same man proposes a new 
method, predicts its cost, and times the 
job, there is too much tendency to make 
the actual time fit the predicted time. 
This should be avoided. It takes a lot of 
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good to offset a little bad, but the meth- 
ods man may become known as the one 
who “made the job easier” instead of 
“made us work faster.” 


B. Recognition of Personal Factors 


Besides gaining the trust of the work- 
er by sound company policy, the meth- 
ods man must present the change in such 
a way that it does not offend the worker. 
Much has been said about “making the 
worker think it is his own idea.” Better 
to actually let it, at least in part, be the 
worker’s idea. When analyzing a job, 
the analyst should talk to the workers 
and encourage them to suggest ideas. If 
possible, the change should incorporate 
these ideas, and recognition be made. 
In any case, no personal criticism or com- 
parison of any worker should accom- 
pany the change. 

Usually, a change should be proposed 
to the workers as something that may 
work, not as something that will work. 
If the analyst says he is going to do 
something, the workers feel that it is en- 
tirely in his hands, and take no active 
part in experimenting or cooperating. 
Some will gleefully show that what the 
analyst says is going to be done, actually 
will not be done. The “might possibly” 
approach works better. It does not leave 
the analyst in the position of an all-pow- 
erful prophet, but rather puts him on a 
more equal plane with the workers. This 
is more conducive to cooperation. 

To counteract the loss of pride and 
satisfaction from work which may re- 
sult from a change, other prides and sat- 
isfactions must be substituted. Pride in 
the organization and the department may 
be encouraged by pleasant work environ- 
ment, good company restaurant and rec- 
reational facilities, institutional advertis- 
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ing, and inter- and intra-company ath- 
letic leagues. Pride in the product may 
be encouraged by showing the worker 
how the operation he performs fits into 
the finished product. Pride in high pro- 
duction may be encouraged by posting 
records. These are not wholly satisfac- 
tory solutions, but they do help. 

Getting workers “over the hump” in 
learning the new method is a training 
problem, and every change, no matter 
how slight, should be considered by the 
training department. The personal rela- 
tions of the analyst with the workers can 
be helpful here, too. In no case should 
wages be allowed to drop during the 
learning period. Guarantees should be 
maintained. 


C. Social Factors 


Whatever the methods man can do to 
gain personal acceptance by the workers 
is helpful in eliminating the resistance 
due to any social barrier between them. 
The analyst should conform to the cus- 
toms, such as the clothing regulations of 
the workers. He should use their coffee, 
lunchroom, and lavatory facilities instead 
of the “office-force” facilities. He should 
perform the job he is analyzing, if at all 
possible. Not only acceptance, but also 
a better knowledge of the job is gained 
by this. Even if he knows how to per- 
form the job at first, he should let the 
worker instruct him. This, for a time, 
puts the worker in the superior position, 
and the analyst in the subordinate posi- 
tion. 

The lack of understanding of motion 
study should be countered by teaching 
the people the principles of motion econ- 
omy as applied io their particular jobs. 
Even if no worthwhile suggestions arise, 
at least there is less feeling of having 
“something put over on us.” The same 
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applies to time study. No worker should 
be timed without a brief explanation of 
the procedure used—the timing of ele- 
ments, the rating, and how the standard 
time is computed. Open actions of the 
time study man are better received than 
secretive actions. 

Specific changes should be gone over 
in detail with each worker concerned, 
probably by the training department. 
The reason for the change and what it 
means to his activities must be made 
clear. 

The feeling that most changes are “for 
and by” management is difficult to 
counteract, because the feeling has a sub- 
stantial basis in truth. Some suggested 
solutions have been: group discussion 
concerning a change, so that workers feel 
it is partly “by” them; and bonus, stock- 
ownership, or profit-sharing schemes so 
that they feel it is partly “for” them. The 
latter plan has worked well at the George 
A. Hormel and Company plant in Austin, 
Minnesota. A successful experiment in 
a change helped by group discussion is 
reported in “Overcoming Resistance to 
Change” in Human Relations, Volume 
8, no. 1, Winter, 1949. 


Costs 


Most of the resistance-countering tech- 
niques discussed cost money. It is hard 
to estimate their value in money. It is 
difficult to figure how much less it costs 
to change a group of high-morale, se- 
cure, willing employees than a group of 
low-morale, fearful, resentful employees. 
But if changes are to be ultimately suc- 
cessful and beneficial, they must have 
the cooperation of the people who are 
changed. The cost of the techniques 
mentioned must be borne by the increas- 
ed efficiency or production made possible 


by the change. 








How to Get an Idea Across 


ROBERT P. CORT 
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If management is a matter of getting things done through people, then an integral 


rt of every supervisor’s and executive’s job is to get his ideas across. 


To some, 


e art is a natural one; but for most it is largely an acquired ability—the product 
of necessity and experience. There are however, some short cuts to effective com- 
inunication and rapport. These principles, which are basic to every type of idea- 


& . . 
€ommunication, are analyzed here. 


» 
The Problem 


GETTING IDEAS ACROSS is the paramount 

oblem of a host of people—of the ex- 
— writing memos or leading a con- 
erence, of the supervisor giving orders, 
of the job trainer, the salesman, the ad- 
Vertiser, the educator, the lawyer, the 
reporter, etc. In fact, anybody who must 
rely on the written or spoken word to 
achieve results is effective only to the ex- 
tent that his ideas enter, influence, and 
stick in the mind of the recipient or 
learner. 

This is far from being the simple 
process that many people suppose it to 
be. The average human mind resists 
change, resists new habits, new ideas. 
Usually, it will accept novelty only when 
it is utterly convinced. The status quo is 
quite comfortable, thank you, so go peddle 
your ideas somewhere else! 

The problem is often complicated by 
the fact that, while the idea-sender under- 
stands perfectly what he is trying to get 
across, he is so wrapped up in, so sold on, 
the content of his idea, that he isn’t con- 
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cerned with the technique of transmission. 
As a result, he fails to put it over. 


Who is to Blame? 


When an idea has failed of its mark, 
the receiver is often the one to be blamed. 
The teacher blames the dunce. The fore- 
man blames the “dumb” employee, as 
well as the employment office that did 
the hiring. The executive blames his 
staff. It is like blaming the catcher for 
the wildness of the pitcher. 

“Blame” is a harsh, futile word to use 
anyway. Instead, let’s use “responsibility 
for lack of success.” So, when an idea 
has failed to enter the mind of the re- 
ceiver, the responsibility for lack of suc- 
cess lies with the sender. This is the 
fundamental principle of all idea-sending. 
Salesmen and advertisers accept this prin- 
ciple without question. Why shouldn't 
the teacher, the supervisor, and the job 
trainer accept it? 

To be sure, some of the causes for 
failure to transmit the idea may lodge 
with the receiver. But it is the sender’s 





responsibility to determine in advance, if 
possible, all potential causes of failure and 
to tune his transmission for optimum 
reception. 


Comparison to Television 


Communication of ideas between people 
can very aptly be compared with tele- 
vision. For a person to communicate an 
idea, he must literally send the image 
that is in his own mind to the screen of 
the learner’s mind. This image may be 
the visualization of some manudi skill, 
or the concept of a word meaning, or the 
recall of some observed situation. 

For communication to take place, three 
things are essential. The receiver must 
be tuned for reception, the transmitter 
must be tuned for sending, and you must 
select the best wave length. Later we shall 
discuss some of the sender’s and receiver’s 
chief difficulties which must be overcome 
for good reception. 


Prepare the Idea 


Before you send a major idea or group 
of ideas, you should first analyze and 


organize your material. You must de- 
cide (a) What is the whole? (b) What 
are the main parts? (c) What details 
should be fitted into the structure? 

A. What Is the Whole? Careful selec- 
tion of an accurate title to describe the 
whole is most important. Is the title clear 
and simple? Does it define as well as 
restrict the meaning? A training film 
entitled, “The ABC of G” is a nice, catchy 
title, but what does it mean? Is it a VD 
film on gonorrhea? No, it is about gravi- 
tational pull on airplane pilots. Why not 
say so? The film called, “Stowaways” is 
about food handling on shipboard. Why 
not call a spade a spade? 

B. Selection of the Main Parts. The 
learner’s first grasp of a new situation is 
a crude impression of it as a whole. The 
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main parts show him the simplified whole 
or structure and enable him to get the 
important relationships clearly in mind 
first. Then he has no trouble fitting in 
the details where they belong. 

Thus the structure must be presented 
to the receiver early in the game. A book 
does it in the table of contents. A news- 
paper story does it in its sub-headlines. 

Structure, or the crude whole, can often 
be shown graphically. If possible, boil 
your ideas down to a single page chart. 
Then explain the chart in 10 or 20 pages 
of your best prose. But don’t be surprised 
if people like and understand your chart 
much better than they like your deathless 
prose. 

C. Fitting in the Details. Now you are 
ready to nail the siding to the structure, 
but first you must assemble your ma- 
terials—the details. Use the Reporter's 
Bible—Who, When, Where, Why, What, 
How—as a check list, to be sure you have 
studied the matter thoroughly from every 
angle. 

Then, using standard outline form, ar- 
range your facts in some logical order, in 
accordance with the logic of the particular 
situation. This could be chronological, nu- 
merical, alphabetical, directional (clock- 
wise, left to right) , from concrete example 
to the induced rule, from the promulgated 
rule to concrete examples, etc. 

When you are finished, check your out- 
line. Is it logical? Is it complete? Are 
some items overcrowded? Have you listed 
sub-items a to t (25 in all) under a single 
item? That is too many. Group them 
logically into three to five categories. The 
human mind will have difficulty com- 
prehending those 25 sub-items. After re- 
grouping, it will be much simpler. 


How Many Ideas at a Time? 


If you wanted to master European his- 
tory since 1815, would you sit down and 
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read a 700-page textbook on the subject 
in four or five sittings? Certainly in a 
single reading of the textbook, the average 
person would not master this complicated 
subject, even if his motives for wanting to 
do so were the strongest. 

Receiving ideas is like biting and chew- 
ing food. Too big a chunk of roast beef 
will choke you. Small pieces, thoroughly 
chewed and swallowed one at a time, are 
easily digested and absorbed into the 

ystem. So it is with ideas. How small 

e chunk of ideas should be will vary 

ith the capacity of the recipient. Gen- 

ally speaking, the chapter in a textbook 

s been set up as a logical unit. Each 

it should be mastered one at a time— 

.» presented, applied, tested, reviewed 
and retested before going on to the next 
unit. All this is time-consuming and you 

ust plan accordingly. It is well to re- 

mber that, since big chunks of ideas 
pidly presented will only confuse, it is 
ter to move too slowly than too fast. 

u may run the risk of boring some, 
but this is better than confusing the 


majority. 


Expressing Your ideas 


Ideas have to be couched in clear sim- 
ple English if they are to get across. This 
pfoblem is probably as old as civilization 
itself. (See I, Corinthians XIV:9) 

Why people speak and write in an in- 
volved way is subject to conjecture. Per- 
haps it is because they subconsciously 
want to impress others with their erudi- 
tion. For example: The home economist 
from the state university was giving a 
cooking demonstration to a group of farm 
women. “Take an egg and carefully per- 
forat« the basal end,” she said. “Duplicate 
the process in the apex. Then applying 
the lips to one of the apertures, by for- 
cibly exhaling the breath, discharge the 
shell of its contents.” Eighty-five year 
old Aunt Cissie turned to a neighbor. 
“Beats all how different these new-fangled 
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ways is,” she whispered. “When I was a 
gal, we just poked a hole in each end— 
and blowed!” 

Rudolph Flesch would call Aunt Cissie’s 
comment Shirt Sleeve English. He says 
that commercial houses are using Shirt 
Sleeve English more and more in their 
correspondence today. Flesch’s two books, 
The Art of Plain Talk and The Art of 
Readable Writing, are well worth close 
study. In bare essence, his three main 
principles in writing to be understood 
are: Keep your sentences short; make 
many references to people in your writ- 
ing; and avoid the longer words of Latin 
derivation, such as “incomprehensible,” 
“retroactive,” etc. 

Whether words are long or short, you 
are always faced with the problem of 
what they mean to the receiver. Stuart 
Chase asked 53 different people for their 
definitions of “fascism” and got 53 dif- 
ferent answers. The word “scab” means 
one thing to the union man, another to 
the picket line-crosser who needs a job, 
another to the industrialist, still another 
to the boy with a skinned shin—all with 
different emotional responses. An impor- 
tant message to be put over in Shirt 
Sleeve English should be checked by as 
many average people as possible against 
the query—“What does it mean to you? 
Tell it in your own words.” Only by 
some such sort of test can you determine 
whether you have selected the right words 
to convey your meaning. 


The Avenues of Learning 

With the idea analyzed, organized, and 
couched in clear, simple English, how do 
you go about transmitting it to the screen 
of the learner’s mind? You do it through 
the “avenues of learning” as they have 
been called. These are the five senses, 
and a combination of two or more senses 
should always be used. The two most 
useful ones are seeing and hearing. To- 
gether, they are pretty effective. Hearing 
alone is relatively ineffective. 





You have heard the expressions, “in 
one ear and out the other,” “one picture 
is worth a thousand words.” These all 
point up the weakness of the spoken word. 
To be sure, a Billy Sunday or a Hitler 
could work up a crowd to an emotional 
frenzy, but we are talking about rational 
ideas that you expect to stick in the re- 
ceiver’s mind. 

The visual sense, when measured alone, 
rates 87 per cent effective as an avenue of 
learning, with hearing only 7 per cent 
and the other senses splitting up the re- 
maining 6 per cent. This fact shows the 
importance of graphic portrayal of ideas. 
In instruction, the blackboard is your 
basic tool, as important in its way to 
human progress as the invention of the 
wheel. The blackboard has five major 
advantages: (1) it appeals to the visual 
sense; (2) it is utterly flexible; (3) it 
prevents the instructor from going too 
fast; (4) it can readily show the rela- 
tionships among your ideas; (5) it serves 
as a review device. Graphic charts can 
be as effective as a blackboard, but the 
sender must be careful he doesn’t sail 
through them too fast for comprehension. 


What are the Sender’s 
Chief Difficulties? 


If the sender accepts his “responsibility 
for lack of success,” he will want to rec- 
ognize his own difficulties so that he can 
strive to overcome them. The main one 
probably arises from the fact that he is 


so expert in his subject. Thus, he fails 
to see the subject from the learner’s point 
of view. Hence, the importance of analyz- 
ing and organizing the idea or chunk of 
ideas. 

A second difficulty is in having enough 
patience with the slow learner. A con- 
comitant of this is keeping the quick 
learner interested. It is most important 
to gauge the ability of the learner and ad- 
just your rate of transmission, choice of 
vocabulary, etc., accordingly. 
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A third difficulty is in finding the right 
appeal to motivate the instruction. The 
best appeal is self-interest, but there are 
other effective ones. Remember, “The 
man convinced against his will remaineth 
unconvinced still.” 


A fourth—judging the learner’s interest 
and response—is not easy. It can often 
be read on his face or judged by his ask- 
ing of questions. It cannot be judged by 
asking him, “Do you understand this? 
Do you have any questions?” The invari- 
able answers to these are yes and no, fe- 
spectively—and they will tell you nothing 
as to the comprehension of the learner. 

Finally, the idea-sender must always 
be ready and willing to scrap his beauti- 
ful plan if it is not suited to the receiver, 
and adapt his instruction to the needs of 
the learner. This hurts, but it must be 
done or confusion will result. 


What are the Receiver’s 
Chief Difficulties? 


The receiver also has difficulties which, 
if not circumvented, create mental blocks, 
The chief one is psychological. “Holy 
smokes. They are putting me on the spot! 
I have to take a test and it goes into my 
record. I am too old (or too something) 
for these new-fangled ideas!” 

The answer is motivation. Also, point- 
ing out that a test, or an interview, or a 
questionnaire is less a measurement of 
the receiver than it is a measurement of 
the sender. In fact, the sender is the one 
who is on the spot, providing you accept 
the principle that responsibility for lack 
of success rests with him. 

Usually, a test, when graded with a 
per cent, is used to determine how much 
a learner has learned. When the missed 
questions are also tabulated—i.e., two 
persons missed question one, six missed 
question two, and so on—then, a test 
becomes what it should be, a diagnosis 
of the mistakes of the sender. It points 
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the way to effective reviews and reminds 
the conscientious sender that he must 
analyze and improve his transmission for 
the next group. 

A second difficulty is the lack of re- 
lated background information or manual 
skills needed to learn complex operations. 
This sometimes becomes a problem of in- 
dividual guidance—of steering the re- 
ceiver into channels where he will succeed, 

rhaps through a re-assignment, or it 

ay involve adapting your original plan 
meet the needs of the receiver. 


Four Steps in Sending an Idea 


To get an idea over, the sender must. 


st prepare the receiver, then present 
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the idea, then help him apply it until a 
habit is started, and finally check the 
success of the sending. These are the 
four steps made famous in the Training 
Within Industry program of World War 
II. They were developed for instructing 
a learner in a “job”—i.e., a piece of work 
that the skilled instructor can dash off in 
from two to three minutes. Anything 
more than three minutes tends to be too 
big a chunk for the receiver to take in as 
a single unit. 

The Four Steps are applicable not only 
to teaching a job but in all cases where 
you are trying to send an idea. In the 
teaching profession, they are known as 
the Five Steps but are essentially the 
same as outlined below: 


Tue Four Step METHOD 





THe Four “Steps” 


How Eacu 1s ACCOMPLISHED 





. PREPARATION 


Prepare learner to 
receive new experi- 
ence. 


1. Put learner at ease. 
. Tell him the title of job. 


. Explain why he has been selected to learn. 


2 
3. Explain purpose of the job. 
4 
5 


. Help him relate his past experiences to the 
job. 





. PRESENTATION 


Set pattern in his 
mind. 


. Introduce him to tools, materials, equipment 
and trade terms. 


. Demonstrate the job, explaining each step 
slowly and clearly. 


. Review with him what he should know up to 
this point: 
Title of job 
Purpose of job 
Steps to be taken 





. APPLICATION 


Help him form 
habit. 


. Supervise his doing of the job. 
. Question him on weak and key points. 


. Have him repeat until he has developed the 
manual skills and/or habits of thought. 








. TEST 


Check the success 
of your instruction. 





. Have him do the job alone. 
. Inspect job against standards of performance. 


. Discuss with him where he goes from here, 
whether to production work or new learning 
experiences. 











The Four Steps are applicable in send- 
ing or selling any idea, whether you are 
an instructor, salesman, executive, re- 
porter, etc., Are you trying to sell an 
idea to your boss? Then you must pre- 
pare him to receive your idea. The tim- 
ing here may be especially important. 
You must present the idea to him. You 
must help him while he applies the idea 
until it becomes a habit. Finally, you 
must check the success of your sending. 
And if the idea has failed to enter his 
mind, you are at fault. Perhaps it was 
the timing, or the idea wasn’t analyzed 
and organized properly. Or you didn’t 
use the Four Steps. Whatever it was, 
don’t “blame” the boss. It’s your own 
fault. 


Learning by Doing — Application 


Learning takes place when habits are 
being formed. Since this is so, then the 
most important of the Four Steps is Num- 
ber Three, Application. This step should 
be controlled and supervised with the 
greatest of care. It is generally the longest 
of the steps, because it is learning by do- 
ing under supervision. 


Very often, it is a step that is omitted 
completely. An executive holds a con- 
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ference to explain a new supervisory pro- 
cedure. Everybody nods his head in 
unison and agrees it is a fine idea. But 
old habits are not changed. There has 
been no application of the new idea, and 
there has been no test or follow-up. This 
time the boss has failed. 

Your boss may be an excellent speaker. 
He may also be an expert at writing clear, 
concise English. But unless he insists on 
application and the follow-up phase or 
test, he isn’t putting across his ideas, 
After all, the proof of the cooking is 
in the eating, and not in whether the 
chef mixed the ingredients with a grand 
flourish. 


Conclusion 


Getting across ideas makes up more 
than 50 per cent of the working day of 
all executives and most supervisors. These 
are the people who accomplish things 
through others. If valuable ideas, con- 
ceived in good will, are successfully gotten 
over, it should mean an end to misunder- 
standing and all the end results of mis- 
understanding—spoilage, grievances, ab- 
senteeism, emotional upsets, etc. In this 
sense, getting across ideas is the essence 


of good employee relations and of good 
management. 








REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of this article for distribution to supervisors and executives and for use 
in training courses are available in quantity lots. For quantity prices, address 
the Association’s headquarters, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














Directory of Local Personnel 


Groups: 1951 


THE SHARING of practical experience and 
exchange of information among those 
actively engaged in industrial relations 
and personnel work has been greatly fa- 
cilitated through the growing activities 
of local personnel and labor relations 
ups. These activities are widely 
ersified and include regular (generally 
nthly) meetings, special research proj- 
ts, publications, and surveys of local 


bge and salary data. 
ince AMA last published its Directory 


of local personnel associations in the 
January and May, 1946, issues of PEr- 
NEL, the number of listings has risen 

75 to approximately 150. This 

ease of almost 100 per cent is un- 
ubtedly due not only to the more in- 
ive coverage of the present survey but 
7 growing recognition, nationwide, of 
p helpful contributions that such local 
associations can provide in the form of in- 
formation and services to their members. 


It is hoped to expand the list which 
follows as additional information is re- 
ceived, and to revise it periodically as 
changes in officers, etc., occur. Addresses 
of the local associations (or of a secre- 
tary or other officer) are given where 
known; publications issued and frequency 
of meetings are also indicated whenever 
possible. 

AMA would appreciate receiving the 
names, addresses, lists of officers, and 
descriptive material on the functions and 
activities of associations and groups not 
included in this list. It would also be 
appreciated if the groups listed here 
would keep the Association apprised of 
any changes in organization, etc., and 
would regularly send their bulletins, press 
releases, and other material issued to the 
Editor, American Management Associa- 
tion, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 
California Personnel Management Association, Farm Credit Building, 2180 Milvia Street, 


Berkeley, Calif. 


Manager, Everett Van Every. Meets monthly. 


President, T. C. Erickson; Vice President, F. A. Nichols; Secretary- 


Personnel News Bulletin (monthly) ; 


Industrial Relations Letter (twice monthly); 30 Management Reports annually. 


California Training Directors Association. 


President, Frank Wickhorst; Vice President, 


Albert Amburn; Secretary, Betina Tracy, The H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, Calif.; 


Treasurer, Ellis Wooley. 
Inland Personnel Association. 


Meets monthly. Monthly Bulletin. 
President, John A. Talley; Secretary, Wilson S. Briggs, 


Assistant Personnel Supervisor, Exchange Lemon Products Co., Corona, Calif. Meets 


monthly. 
Personnel Association of San Diego. 


President, K. C. Owen, Standard Oil Company of 


California, P. O. Box 2552, San Diego, Calif; Ist Vice President, Lee Thompson; 


Secretary, Mrs. C. Collins; Treasurer, Ed Hall. 


and Report of Annual Conference. 


Meets monthly. Monthly Bulletin 


Personnel & Industrial Relations Association, Inc. President, Lawrence T. Cooper; Vice 
President, Bonar Dyer; Secretary, Raymond A. Anderson, Van de Kamp’s Holland 


Dutch Bakers, Inc., 2930 Fletcher Drive, Los Angeles, Calif.; Treasurer, E. R. P 


Meets monthly. P/RAscope. 
Personnel Women’s Group of Los Angeles. 


aul. 


President, Mrs. Johnnie B. Lloyd, Employment 


Supervisor, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 740 South Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Helene Malamphey. Meets bi-monthly. 
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Santa Clara Valley Personnel Association. President, Preston Royer; Vice President, 
H. A. Carrier; Secretary-Treasurer, C. J. McDevitt, Personnel Manager, Food Machinery 
Corp., John Bean Western Division, P. O. Box 145, San Jose, Calif. Meets monthly. 

Training Association of Southern California. President, Malcolm Macurda; First Vice 
President, David E. Martin; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Augusta Fink, Personnel Tech- 
nician, Los Angeles County Civil Commission, 501 North Main Street, Los Angeles 12, 
Calif.; Associate Secretary, Elmer F. Sproule. Meets monthly. 


CANADA 


Ontario Society of Training Directors. President, J. H. Crane; Vice President, Robert F. 
Howsam; Secretary, Archie Elphick, The Mennen Company, Ltd., 2299 Dundas Street 
West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of British Columbia. President, D. F. Miller; lst Vice President, 
B. H. Peterson; Secretary, Miss Iris Caldecott, Personnel Office, Vancouver General 
Hospital, Vancouver; Treasurer, R. J. Dryden. Meets monthly. P.A.B.C. News. 

Personnel Association of Edmonton, President, C. R. Robertson; Vice President, Peter 
Hanak; Secretary-Treasurer, D. Campbell, C. V. T. School, 107 Ave.-101 Street, 
Edmonton. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of London (Canada). President, James Girvin; Vice President, 
Charles Malone; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy Constable, Somerville, Ltd., London, 
Canada; Program Director, Russell Waide. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Toronto. 73 King Street, West Toronto, Ontario. President, 
W. H. Dickie; Vice President, W. C. Black; Secretary-Treasurer, G. J. E. Pettet. 
Meets monthly. Monthly Bulletin. 


COLORADO 


Denver Personnel Club. President, Charles B. Palmer; Vice President, James C. Cottrell; 
Secretary, Ann J. Braddick, 2201 Blake Street, Denver, Colorado; Treasurer, Viola 
Parsons. Meets monthly. Club Reporter. 


CONNECTICUT 


Central Connecticut Industrial Training Association. President, Arthur L. Maltman; Vice 
President, E. J. Palkot, Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
Secretary, William M. Jersey. 

Connecticut Personnel Association. President, R. I. Metcalf; Vice President, H. R. Bowman; 
Secretary, Harold L. Roberts, Personnel Director, Berger Brothers Company, New Haven, 
Conn.; Treasurer, R. A. Meyer. Meets bi-monthly. 

Employment Managers Club of Hartford. President, W. Watson Woodford; Secretary, 
Ralph G. Kenneson, Manufacturers Association of Hartford County, Inc., 612 Capitol 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. Meets monthly. 

Naugatuck Valley Personnel Council. President, Roger Rose; Vice President, William F. 
Cahill; Secretary, Ralph L. Bates, Scovill Manufacturing Co., P. O. Box 98, Waterville, 
Conn.; Treasurer, Thomas Nelligan. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of the Stamford-Greenwich Manufacturers’ Council, 417 Main Street, 
Stamford, Conn. President, John H. Miller; Vice President, Robert Pearson; Secretary, 
Dean Brossman. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Group, Norwalk Manufacturers Council (Norwalk). President, Elmer Tuttle; 
Vice President, William Kolka, Office Manager, Valleries Transportation Co., Post Road, 
South Norwalk, Conn. Meets monthly. 


DELAWARE 


Labor Relations Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Chamber of Commerce, Inc. President, 
John E. Earp. Secretary, P. F. Guerke, Manufacturers’ Section, Chamber of Commerce, 
Delaware, Inc., Chamber of Commerce Building, Wilmington, Del. Meets irregularly. 

Personnel Management Group, Manufacturers’ Section, Chamber of Commerce, 1112-14 
King Street, Wilmington, Delaware. Chairman, George G. MacMasters; Vice Chairman, 
Worth Tracy; Secretary, P. F. Guerke. Meets monthly. 
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GEORGIA 


Personnel Club of Atlanta, 145 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., President, W. R. Lewis; 
lst Vice President, G. C. Evans; Secretary, Jane Anderson; Treasurer, Edward A. 
George. Meets monthly. Monthly Newsletter. 


ILLINOIS 


Electronics Personnel Association. President, Joseph L. Pemberton; Vice President, 
Robert H. Matthies; Secretary, Helen R. Sweet, Littelfuse, Inc., 4757 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, Luther F. Cree. Meets monthly. 

Illinois Training Directors Association. President, Herbert K. Shore; Vice President, 
Edward Ahern; Secretary, William Bachrach, Educational Director, Chicago Technical 
College, 2000 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill.; Treasurer, Alfred F. Romig. 

Industrial Relations Association of Chicago, 135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. President, 
James C. Worthy; Vice President, E. B. Busby; Secretary, J. D. Perley; Treasurer, 
Mac Henry Schafer. Meets monthly. Study group meetings weekly. 

Personnel Management Association. President, J. W. Linden; Vice President, A. J. 
Adamitis; Secretary, Mrs. Ruth H. Nielsen, Office Assistants, Inc., 2549 W. 63 Street, 
Chicago, Ill.; Treasurer, Hillis A. Staley. Meets monthly. Periodic workshops. Monthly 
bulletin; periodic information bulletins; Factory and Office Wage and Salary Surveys, 
yearly. 

' Rockford Industrial Personnel Club. President, Ralph H. McLeod; Vice President, Ray L. 

Armstrong; Secretary, William T. Watlington, Barber-Colman Co., 150 Loomis St., 

Rockford, Illinois. Méets monthly. 

Southern Cook County Industrial Club. Chairman, M. H. MacMillan; Vice Chairman, 

. Walter A. Dunnett, Jr.; Program Chairman, R. B. Courchene; Secretary-Treasurer, 

J. Dale Litney, 4 East 111 Street, Chicago, Ill. Meets monthly. 





INDIANA 


: 
' 


Evansville Personnel Club. President, William Lee; Vice President, Herschel W. McCalley; 
Secretary-Treasurer, N. L. Kniese, Evansville Mfgrs. & Employers Association, 119 Locust 

: Street, Evansville, Indiana. Meets monthly. 

' Greater Lafayette Personnel Association. President, E. P. Metzger; Vice President, R. G. 

ood; Secretary-Treasurer, Nils Bolin, General Manager, Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. 
Company, Post Office Box 811, Lafayette, Indiana. Meets monthly. 

Indiana Personnel Association. President, B. L. Jacobsen; 1st Vice President, L. C. Swager; 
2nd Vice President, L. G. Horton; Secretary-Treasurer, F. Lynn Cason, Executive 
Building, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. One yearly state conference and 
three regional meetings yearly. 


Industrial Training Association of Indiana, 902 N. Meridian Street, Indianapolis, Ind.; 


President, A. W. Collins;. Vice President, C. P. Robertson; Secretary, Ed. S 


usat ; 
Treasurer, D. W. Flagg. Meets monthly. 

Personnel and Industrial Relations Association. President, Wally Beer; Secretary, Robert 
L. > ee Fort Wayne Transit, Inc., 220 E. Jefferson St., Fort Wayne, Ind. Meets 
monthly. 

Richmond Personnel Association. President, C. R. Jacobson; Secretary, Miss Birdice 
Norris, Indiana Employment Security Division, 160 Morton Center, Richmond, Indiana. 


Meets monthly. 
IOWA 
Iowa Industrial Training Association. President, Phillip Starbuck; Vice President, John 
Cook; Secretary-Treasurer, Earl S. Baird, Engineering Extension Service, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa. Meets quarterly. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Society of Training Directors. J. Manczyk, Secretary, Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, 
Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Louisville Personnel Association. President, James Russell Meekin; Vice President, Gilbert 

Mead, Jr.; Secretary, Mary Jane Risen, Louisville Automobile Club, 800 South 

Third Street, Louisville 3, Kentucky; Treasurer, Albert S. Hoefflin. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Indianapolis. President, Paul G. Pitz; Vice President, John R. 

Clarke; Secretary, A. F. Williams, 310 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Treasurer, Raymond S. Meyer, Meets monthly. 


LOUISIANA 


Personnel Management Association of New Orleans, P. O. Box 771, New Orleans, La. 
President, T. G. Hanlon; lst Vice President, H. B. Dobson; Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy 
K. Sabella; Treasurer, Miss Violet Poindexter. Meets monthly. Monthly Bulletin. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Society of Training Directors. President, John Sienna; Vice President, John 
Ennis; Secretary, Robert Newton, The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Mary- 
land; Treasurer, Robert Burch. 

Personnel Administration Association of Baltimore. President, C. F. Schier, Jr.; lst Vice 
President, W. F. Bender; Secretary-Treasurer, F. X. Moritz, Baltimore Salesbook 
Company, 3132 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. Meets monthly. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Greater New Bedford Personnel Managers’ Association. President, Francis Murphy; 
Secretary-Treasurer, William Gallant, Continental Screw Company, 459 Mt. Pleasant 
Street, New Bedford, Massachusetts. Meets monthly. ’ 

Industrial Relations Association of Western Massachusetts. President, Charles Weist; 
Vice President, Harold B. Walkinshaw; Secretary, Elbert G. Kjoller, National Blank 
Book Co., Holyoke, Mass.; Treasurer, Robert L. Medlicott, Meets monthly. 

North Shore Personnel Association. President, Glenn Smith; Vice President, Robert 
Davenport; Secretary, Christine L. Budka, Personnel Manager, Naumkeag Steam 
pone Company, 47 Congress Street, Salem, Mass.; Treasurer, Philip Brown. Meets 
monthly. 

Personnel Managers Club of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. President, William P. Nelson; Vice President, Edward H. Turner; Secretary, 
John J. Molloy. Meets monthly. Personnel Bulletin. 

Women’s Personnel Club of Boston. President, Mrs. Joan Bishop. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Mary K. Dillaway, Industrial Relations Assistant, Lever Bros. Company, 164 
Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. Meets monthly. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek Personnel Association. President, Howard Watts. Secretary, Richard Edmonds, 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Bay County Personnel Association, Wenona Hotel Mezzanine, Bay City, Michigan. President, 
J. T. Connelly; Vice President, C. Ruhland; Secretary-Treasurer, N. C. Roth. Meets 
monthly. 

Detroit Employment Managers’ Club, 2309 Book Tower, Detroit 26, Mich. President, George 
E. Gullen; Secretary, Wayne Stettbacher. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Detroit. President, Sigmund J. Chmielewski. Secretary, 
Miss Barbara Casey, R. L. Polk & Co., 431 Howard Street, Detroit, Mich. Meets 
monthly. 

Michigan Training Council. President, Elmer C. Rosenberg; lst Vice President, Harold 
Schroeder; Executive Secretary, Hugh Booth, Michigan Training Council, 2020 
Witherell Ave., Detroit, Mich.; Associate Secretary, Bernard Riggs; Treasurer, Herbert 
Shell. Meets monthly. M. T. C. News. 


Personnel, Association, Battle Creek Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 16, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Chairman, Howard Watts; Secretary, Henry Baughman; Treasurer, Richard 
Edmonds. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Kalamazoo. President, Samuel Bennett, W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Community Research, 709 S. Westnedge Avenue, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Vice President, 
Dee Williams; Secretary, T. G. Scott. Meets alternate Thursdays. 
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Twin City Personnel Round Table. President, Lester Bodtke; Secretary-Treasurer, Giles 
McGinley, Ross Carrier Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. Meets monthly. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul Personnel Directors. Chairman, Ralph Rothstein; Vice Chairman, Walter Nelson; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Fred Nelson, Personnel Department, Hamm Brewing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota. Meets twice monthly. 

St. Paul Personnel Men’s Association. President, E. Dale Anderson. Secretary, Charles 
A. Kneeland, Personnel Manager, Raymond Laboratories, 261 E. Sth Street, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Meets monthly. 

Twin Cities Personnel Managers Association. Chairman, Francis Kelehan; Vice Chairman, 


Franklin G. Emrick; Secretary-Treasurer, Nellie A. Bredeson, 3300 N.E. Fifth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Meets monthly. 


MISSISSIPPI 


 % Personnel Executives Association. President, M. H. Clements; Vice President, 


Sims; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Katherine Boney, Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Jackson, Miss. Meets monthly. 


MISSOURI 
*Industrial Relations Club of Saint Louis, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Personnel Managers Discussion Group. Secretary, O. L. Allman, Associated Industries of 
Missouri, 2004 Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Missouri. Meets monthly. 
Personnel Research Forum. President, Carol Ward; Vice President, J. S. Handford; 
Secretary, W. R. Chappelow, Office Manager and Assistant Secretary, Central Surety 
and Insurance Corporation, 1737 McGee St., Kansas City, Missouri; Treasurer, R. W. 

Atkinson. Meets twice monthly. 

Personnel Women of Greater St. Louis. President, Dee Aufderheide; Vice President, Ruth 
Condon; Secretary, Constance Lange, 3908 Flora Place, St. Louis, Missouri; Treasurer, 
Kathleen Duey. Meets monthly. 

Training Directors Association of St. Louis, 511 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri. President, 


O. P. Stamstad; Vice President, Lawrence J. Allen; Treasurer, William G. Keehn. 
Meets monthly. 





NEW JERSEY 


Association of Hospital Personnel Executives. President, W. Terry Oliver; Vice President, 
C. Douglas Auty; Secretary, Miss Corinne Olson, Englewood Hospital, Englewood, 
N. J. Meets monthly. 

Central Jersey Personnel Association, P. O. Box 745, Trenton 4, N. J. Chairman, Thomas 
R. Holden; Vice Chairman, Charles J. Prawzik; Secretary, William P. Fleming; 
Treasurer, Raymond A. Driesbach. Meets monthly. 

Hudson County Personnel Association. President, Michael J. Noonan; Vice President, 
Stanley Parkins; Secretary-Treasurer, John H. Balmer, Inland Steel Corp., 353 
Danforth Avenue, Jersey City 5, N. J. Meets monthly. 


Industrial Relations Bureau of the Hoboken Chamber of Commerce, Hoboken, New 
Jersey. Secretary, R. W. Verney. Meets monthly. 


New Jersey Personnel Group. Chairman, Clifford Strain; Vice Chairman, F. T. Vansant, 
540 Broad Street, Newark 1, N. J. Meets monthly. 
on | Management Division, Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 585 Main Avenue, Passaic, 


. J. Chairman, George E. Lewis; Managing Director, Albert E. Whitehill. Meets 
monthly. 


NEW YORK 


Capital District Personnel Association. Chairman, Henry J. McFarland; Vice Chairman, 
Raymond G. Keim; Vice Chairman, Theodore Ten Eyck; Treasurer, George F. Baggett; 
Secretary, Kenneth F. Echard, Eddy Valve Company, Waterford, N. Y. Meets monthly. 

Central New York Personnel Manager’s Association. President, Dave Champion; Ist Vice 
President, Harry Wilson; 2nd Vice President, George Harrer, Personnel Manager, 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 2200 Bleecker Street, Utica, N. Y.; Secretary, Edgar 
Doyle; Treasurer, Paul Dorn. Meets monthly. 


* Denotes no recent iaformation available. 
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Industrial Relations Association of Buffalo. President, James R. Dick; Vice President. 
Raymond R. Drake, Jr.; Secretary, Stewart Watson, Acme Steel & Malleable Iron 
Works, Buffalo, New York; Treasurer, Lawrence Hadley. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Council, Auburn Chamber of Commerce. President, John H. Slagle; 

cretary, Anton Lind, Personnel Manager, Beacon Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N. Y. 
Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Group, Industrial Management Council of Rochester, 12 Mortimer 
Street, Rochester 4, N. Y. Chairman, William McOuat; Ist Vice Chairman, Randolph 
W. Meyer; 2nd Vice Chairman, Norman R. Coons; Secretary, Russell C. McCarthy. 
Meets weekly. 

Ithaca Personnel Officers Association. Chairman, Gaylord Hymen; Vice Chairman, Charles 
M. Dolan; Secretary, Glenn L. McAvoy, Ithaca Gun Company, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Meets monthly. 

Long Island City Personnel Club. President, Edgar DeBaun; Secretary, W. Lee Thorne, 
New York State Employment Service, 29-27 41st St., Long Island City, N..Y. Meets 
twice monthly. 

Long Island Personnel Club, Queens Chamber of Commerce Offices, 24-16 Bridge Plaza 
South, Long Island City, New York. President, William Hirschhorn; Vice President, 
Otto Marx; Secretary, Miss A. Mavilia; Treasurer, Herbert Reis. 

Municipal Personnel Society, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. President, William 
Brody; Vice President, Mildred Perlman; Secretary-Treasurer, Jacob Oppenheim. 
Meets monthly. 

New York Personnel Management Association. Chairman, Charles A. Anderson; Vice 
Chairman, Edward J. Walsh; Vice Chairman, Thomas J. Kiernan; Secretary, Miss 
Dorothy Hyland, Dry Dock Savings Institution, 742 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; Treasurer, 
E. Scarritt Jones. Meets monthly. New York Personnel Management Association 
Bulletin. 

Personnel Club of New York, 19 West 44 Street, New York 18, N. Y. President, Miss 
Anne Cronin; Vice President, Miss Mary E. Tuttle; Secretary, Miss F. Carolyn Woodin; 
Treasurer, Miss Agnes F. Boysen. Meets monthly. Newsletter; Directory of Personnel 
Information and Resources in Metropolitan N. Y.; Facts About the Personnel Club of 
New York. 

Personnel Management Council of Syracuse, 351 South Warren Street, Syracuse, New York. 
President, M. H. Olmstead; Vice President, S. J. Palmer; Secretary-Treasurer, S. J. 
Ciciarelli. Meets monthly. 

Triple Cities Personnel Council, Y.M.C.A., 185 Washington Street, Binghamton, New York. 
Chairman, Leslie E. Jones; Executive Secretary, E. V. Chandler. Meets monthly. 

Westchester Personnel Management Association, Inc. President, Edward R. Keating; Vice 
President, Walter J. Borghard; Secretary, George E. Bucci, Stauffer Chemical Company, 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.; Treasurer, William T. Gordon. Meets monthly. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte Personnel Directors Association. President, William H. Bailey; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Ray Killian, Personnel Director, Belk’s Bros., Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Meets monthly. 

*Durham Area Personnel Club, Durham, North Carolina. 


Eastern North Carolina Personnel Association. President, Mrs. Hattie W. Saunders, 
Box 1240, Rocky Mount, North Carolina. Meets quarterly. 

Gastonia Personnel Association. President, Stahlee Funderbruk; Vice President, John 
Noblett; Secretary-Treasurer, James Rankin, Flint Mill No. 2, Gastonia, North Carolina; 
Program Chairman, Duncan Hunter. Meets monthly. 

High Point Personnel Association. President, B. G. Gentry; Vice President, J. H. Rochelle; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. B. Hall, Jr., Box 431, High Point, North Carolina. Meets 
monthly. 

North Carolina-Virginia Society of Training Directors. President, J. P. Foster; Vice 
President, Professor R. F. Calhoon; Secretary-Treasurer, C. J. Schollenberger, Director 
of Training, Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. Meets semi-annually. 

Personnel Association of the Greensboro Area. President, Charles T. McNary; Vice 
President, J. O. Thomas; Secretary, Kenneth F. Bevan, Vick Chemical Company, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. Meets monthly. 

Piedmont Personnel Directors’ Association. President, A. F. Lackey; Vice President, 


* Denotes no recent information available. 
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J. Roy Moore; Secretary-Treasurer, Mack A. Huntley, Caldwell Furniture Co., Lenoir, 
North Carolina. Meets monthly. 

Randolph County Personnel Directors Association. President, Emmett Pritchard; ‘ice 
President, Jim McCutchen; Secretary and Treasurer, Fred M. Kearns, Jr., Personnel 
Director, McCrary Hosiery Mills, Inc., Asheboro, North Carolina. Meets monthly. 

Winston-Salem Personnel Association, P. O. Box 1408, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


President, Claude Frederick; Vice President, William H. Stevenson, Jr.; Secretary, 
Mrs. M. A. Temple. Meets monthly. 


OHIO 


Alliance, O. Chamber of Commerce, Personnel Division. 207 First National Bank Building, 
Alliance, Ohio. President, Fred Menges; Vice President, Wayne Walter; Secretary, 
W. A. Boyd. Meets monthly. 

Central Ohio Personnel Association. President, L. E. Levengood; Vice President, C. E. 
Burnett; Secretary, Frank C. Becker, Jr., Union Fork & Hoe Co., 500 Dublin Road, 
Columbus, Ohio; Treasurer, Arthur M. Roach. Meets monthly. 

Central Ohio Society of Training Directors. President, Fred Crandall; Vice President, 
Ted Jenney; Secretary, Miss Muriel Erion, Farm Bureau Insurance Co., 246 North 
High Street, Columbus, Ohio; Treasurer, Ed Arter. Meets monthly. The CEN*OH*TR. 

Cincinnati Personnel Association. Chairman of the Board, Allen T. Shott; President, 
Richard P. Field; Secretary-Treasurer, J. B. Frech, Balcrank, Inc., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 
Meetings on call. 

Cleveland Personnel Association, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland, Ohio. President, 
Kirkland Sloper; Vice President, James MacDougall; Secretary, E. S. Hellekson; 
Treasurer, William J. Wagner. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association. President, Ray Stucky; Secretary, Richard A. Stith, 
400 Lorain County Bank Building, Elyria, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Cleveland, 400 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. Chairman, Walter A. Maynard; Secretary, J. W. Vanden Bosch. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Training Directors Association. President, Howard C. Boardman; Secretary, 
William G. Donaldson, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 400 Union Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Miami Valley Personnel Association. President, R. A. Will; Vice President, D. L. Temple; 
Secretary. T. S. Crockett, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 215 W. 2nd Street, Dayton, Ohio; 
Treasurer, Thomas E. Maher. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Women of Cleveland. President, Miss Isabel L. Steel; Vice President, Miss 
Eleanor Morrow; Secretary, Miss Louise Fitzpatrick, Assistant to Personnel Manager, 
S. K. Wellman Company, 1374 East 51 Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Meets monthly. 

Toledo Personnel Managers’ Association, 1501 Monroe Street, Toledo, Ohio. President, 


Edward Jackson; First Vice President, Myron Housel; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry J. 
Baumker. Meets monthly. 


OKLAHOMA 


Northeastern Oklahoma Training Association. President, Robert C. Schmidt; Vice 
President, Arthur J. Lynch; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert S. Everitt, Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, Box 661, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Personnel Association of Oklahoma City. Chairman, Earl Fuller; Vice Chairman, Harold 


Leeper; Secretary, Paul Strasbaugh, Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, Skirvin 
Tower, Oklahoma City, Okla. Meets monthly. 


OREGON 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, Wallace Burch; Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. C. Ludders, Assistant Personnel Director, Portland Gas & Coke 


Company, Public Service Building, Portland, Oregon. Meets monthly. Personnel 
Panorama. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Allegheny-Kiski Valley Personnel Association. President, W. J. Tyrrell; Vice President, P. 
Wise; Secretary, E. R. Butcher, Employment Manager, Gulf Research & Development 
Company, P. O. Drawer 2038, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, M. J. Seita. Meets monthly. 

Erie Industrial Relations Council. President, W. A. J. Shaner, Hammermill Paper Co., East 
Lake Road, Erie, Pa. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia. President, Harvey T. Stephens; Secretary, 
a J. Minich, Leeds & Northrup Co., 4901 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, Penna. Meets 
monthly. 

Manufacturers’ Association Personnel Club, 28 E. Orange Street, Lancaster, Penna. President, 
Thomas W. Meredith; Vice President, G. Kenneth Weeks; Secretary, Edward C. McFer- 
ren; Treasurer, Carl B. Slabach. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Northwestern Pennsylvania. President, Mary Hopkins; Vice Presi- 
dent, Elmer Webb; Secretary, Harry Meyner, American Sterilizer Company, 1230 Plum 
Street, Erie, Pa.; Treasurer, John Pace. Meets monthly. 

Pittsburgh Personnel Association. President, Robert J. Wagner; lst Vice President, C. J. 
Milroth; Secretary-Treasurer, H. L. Grau, Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company, Forbes and 
Stevenson Streets, Pittsburgh, Penna. Meets monthly. News Letter. 

Tacony Personnel Association. President, T. J. Sheridan; Vice President, G. W. Mosser; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Henry E. Roberts, Ross Tacony Crucible Co., Robbins & Milnor 
Streets, Philadelphia 35, Pa. Meets monthly. 

Training Directors’ Society of Philadelphia. President, Lincoln Atkins; Vice President, Jack 
Viehe, Jr.; Secretary, Mrs. Margaret M. Beatty, The Bell Telephone Co. of Penna., 1835 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna., Treasurer, Paul H. Abbott. Meets monthly. Philadel- 
phia Memo. 

Tri-County Personnel Association. President, Reed Travis; Vice President, R. E. Vogel- 
backer; Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. Grabarick, Hess Goldsmith Co., Atwater Division, 
Plymouth, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Tri-County Personnel Association. President, Leonard E. Bason; Secretary, Charles E. 
Sprenkel, American Chain & Cable Co., Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Penna. Meets monthly. 


Tristate Industrial Association, Inc. President, A. V. Murray; Vice President, J. V. Thomp- 
son; Secretary-Manager, Ray Booth, 1713 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, 
Penna.; Vice President-Treasurer, T. J. Gillespie, Jr. Meets annually with special 
meetings when occasion arises. Service letters and bulletins about once a week. 

Westmoreland County Manufacturer’s Association. Chairman, E. C. Conner; Vice Chair- 
man, Leroy Ward; Secretary-Treasurer, W. D. Hockensmith, Jr., Hockensmith Corpo- 
ration, Penn, Pennsylvania. Meets monthly. 


RHODE ISLAND 


New England Textile Personnel Group. Secretary, Norman F. Walthers, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Lorraine Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Executives’ Club of the Providence Chamber of Commerce. P. O. Box 1337, 
Providence, R. I. President, Dwight H. Owen; Vice President, Freeman J. Rice; Sec- 
retary, Herbert L. Bailey; Treasurer, Howard E. Gladding. Meets monthly. 

Women’s Personnel Club of Rhode Island. President, Mrs. Dorothy G. Wall; Secretary, Miss 
Mary F. Tarpy, Tarpy’s, Inc., 71 Dexter St., Pawtucket, R. I. Meets monthly. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Carolina Industrial Trainers Association. President, Clarence E. Geddings; Vice President, 
Rex Parrott; Secretary-Treasurer, L. R. Booker, Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 


TEXAS 


Austin Personnel Association. President, Charles T. Clark; Vice President, W. E. Washman; 
Secretary, Mrs. Walter C. Wagner, Box 1506, University Station, Austin, Texas. 

Dallas Personnel Association. President, D. Otis Tomlin; Secretary, Mrs. Helena K. Robb, 
501 S. Oak Cliff Blvd., Dallas, Texas. Meets monthly. 
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Dallas Personnel Association, Station A, P. O. Box 4185, Dallas 8, Texas. President, James 
A. Parker; Commercial Vice President, H. Boyd Harrison; Industrial Vice President, 
A. B. Elmore; Governmental Vice President, C. C. Rutherford; Educational Vice Presi- 
dent, Elva Ruth Wylie; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Helena K. Robb. Meets monthly. 
Monthly Newsletter. 

*E] Paso Personnel Management Association, El] Paso, Texas. 


Houston Retail Personnel Association. President, J. C. Morton; Vice President, Earl 
Young; Secretary, Miss Dorothy Fair, Joske’s, 407 Main Street, Houston, Texas; Treas- 
urer, Miss Lillian Ireland. Meets monthly. 

*Industrial Personnel Association of Houston, Houston, Texas. 


North Texas Society of Training Directors. President, Drew M. Young; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Lilac Henderson, Personnel Manager, Sears-Roebuck & Company, 611 W. Jeffer- 
son Street, Dallas, Texas. 

Panhandle Personnel Association. President, Reno Stimson; Vice President, Roy Cross; 
ne ag Kimzey Davis, J. M. Huber Corporation, Box 831, Borger, Texas. Meets 
monthly. 

Retail Personnel Association. President, J. T. Westmoreland; Secretary, Miss Ethel Moore, 
Personnel Supervisor, S. H. Kress Store, 700 Main St., Houston, Texas. Meets monthly. 

Waco Personnel Association. President, Dr. Arthur Stout; Secretary, R. W. Calfee, Per- 


sonnel Director, Wm. Cameron & Co., Inc., 24th and Mary Sts., Waco, Texas. Meets 
twice monthly. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk-Portsmouth Personnel Executives Association. President, Mrs. B. R. Fuller; Secre- 
tary, Miss Katherine Collins, W. T. Grant Co., High St., Portsmouth, Virginia. Meets 
monthly. 

Richmond Area Guidance and Personnel Association. President, W. G. Rennolds, Jr.; Vice 
President, O. F. R. Bruce, Jr.; Secretary, Miss Anne Bedinger, City of Richmond, City 
Hall, Richmond, Va.; Treasurer, I. John Krepick. 

Richmond Personnel Executives Association. President, Ed. Crockin; Vice President, James 
Reynolds; Secretary, J. R. Baldwin, Director of Personnel, The Bank of Virginia, 800 
E. Main Street, Richmond, Virginia; Treasurer, Clarence Alston. Meets monthly. 


WASHINGTON 


en State Training Directors Society, Box 539, Hoquiam, Washington. President, 


Boddy; Vice President, Arthur Bratset; Secretary-Treasurer, Harold T. Fretz. 
Meete monthly. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Washington Personnel Association. President, J. Harvey Daly; Vice-President-Public Rela- 
tions, Robert D. Coffman; Secretary, Luther S. Beale, Employee Relations Manager, 


Safeway Stores, Inc., 1845 4th Street, N.E. Washington 13, D. C.; Treasurer, Gordon 
E. Birrel. Meets monthly. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton Personnel Association. President, Allan F. Bevers; Vice President, William A. 
Siekman; Secretary, W. Robert Wilson, Appleton Chamber of Commerce, P. O. Box 
955, Appleton, Wisconsin. Meets monthly. 

Blackhawk Personnel Association. President, Owen Rex Yates; Secretary-Treasurer, Kenneth 
V. Pierson, The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wisconsin. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin. President, R. D. Trindl, J. Laskin & Sons 
Corp., 3728 N. Fratney Street, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin; Vice President, C. S. Haagen- 
- eee R. T. Kelley; Treasurer, C. P. McBride. Meets monthly October through 

pril. 


Wisconsin Industrial Training Directors Association. President, Charles Pagnucco; Vice 


President, George Strombeck; Secretary-Treasurer, Sherwood Huebner, 2404 South 11th 
Street, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


* Denotes no recent information available. 





An Evaluation of Negotiated Pensions 


STUART L. KNOWLTON 


While it is still too early to assess the long-range effects of the negotiated pensions 
plans that have been recently hammered out at the bargaining table, certain results, 
of immediate concern to the parties, can be evaluated now. How well, the author 
asks here, has management accomplished certain ends which it was hoped would pay 
a good part of pension costs? Have the unions fully realized their original goals? 
His analysis of these questions will be of interest to companies still facing the pension 
issue as well as those that have already provided for pensions in recent contract 


settlements. 


SINCE PRESENT UNION NEGOTIATIONS seem 
to be mainly occupied with the question 
of wage increases, pension planning has, 
for the moment, become somewhat sta- 
bilized. The pension pattern, established 
over a year ago by Ford and U. S. Steel, 
has not been materially altered for some 
time. As a result, it now seems appropri- 
ate to inquire into some of the probable 
consequences of these negotiated plans. 
Though many authorities have con- 
demned negotiated pensions for sound 
reasons, they have usually criticized these 
settlements from the point of view of the 
entire national economy. Such over-all 
economic criteria, however, are not nec- 
essarily relevant to individual collective 
bargaining settlements. Managements and 
unions cannot be expected to react to 
forces which do not affect them directly. 
In other words, pressures on the national 
level, particularly of the long-run va- 
riety, may not be perceived by the parties 
engaged in working out individual col- 
lective bargaining decisions. The short- 
run situation facing the two parties in- 
fluences the negotiations most decisively. 


Consequently, it appears appropriate to 
evaluate pension planning patterns in 
terms of union and management goals. 
Management adopted pension planning 
as a personnel device in order to realize 
certain objectives. Unions, on the other 


hand, directed the bargaining process 
toward pensions because they were cons 
cerned with attaining certain results. To 
the extent that present plans reconcile 
these somewhat divergent aims, they may 
be considered successful from the stand- 
point of those most intimately concerned 
with their consequences—unions and 
managements. 


MANAGEMENT GOALS 


Management expectations regarding 
pension plans have been well developed 
in the voluminous literature on the sub- 
ject. Though little objective evidence 
proving the validity of these results exists, 
they seem to be widely held by company 
officials. Companies expect to accomplish 
certain ends by adopting pension plans— 
ends which presumably will pay a good 
part of the cost. 


1. Orderly Retirement 
Of Elderly Workers 


Planning for retirement accomplishes 
the orderly elimination of elderly workers 


from the workforce. The costs of su- 
perannuation are segregated and handled 
in a systematic manner. A company with- 
out a formal retirement plan pays for one 
in terms of “hidden costs.” Either 
workers are kept employed beyond their 
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economic usefulness to the company or 
they are paid retirement benefits accord- 
ing to individual need and the economic 
condition of the company at the time. In 
any event, few managements dare risk 
public censure by thrusting needy em- 
ployees on the community. 

Informal retirement plans are attacked 
as being haphazard; the company never 
knows very accurately what old age is 
costing. Moreover, it pays the cost but 
never reaps the advantages of having a 
formal plan. Such procedures are also 
charged with failing to set aside pension 
monies over the productive life of an 
employee. 

Most present-day negotiated plans seem 
to be accomplishing this management ob- 
jective in part. However, the financing of 
many plans has been on a partially 
funded basis. Such a method reduces 
initial pension costs substantially but it 
fails to provide for the retirement of an 
employee during his working life. More- 
over, it might accentuate the risks of busi- 
ness fluctuations because the annual costs 
of retirement would tend to rise through 
time. A severe depression undoubtedly 
would bring about the termination of 
many plans. Even the automobile pat- 
tern, which generally provides for com- 
plete funding after 30 years, remains 
vulnerable during the period needed for 
the payment of past-service liabilities. It 
is important to realize that any plan is 
subject to business risks during the im- 
portant period of amortizing the accrued 
liability. The shorter the amortization 
period, however, the sooner will the em- 
ployees be assured of the actuality of 
eventual retirement. Fortunately, many 
employers are cognizant of this difficulty 
and probably intend to put their nego- 
tiated benefits on a firm financial footing 
in the future. 

Despite the uncertain financial condition 
of most negotiated plans, however, it 
seems clear that managements are gen- 
erally satisfied with the arrangements. 
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Though retirement income is not being 
set aside during the productive life of 
most workers, the present funding meth- 
ods do segregate and systematize pension 
costs. Further, they tend to limit man- 
agement’s commitment to pay pension in 
the distant future. Workers are being re- 
tired, and companies to some extent are 
planning to meet these costs in advance. 
In addition, the prospect for placing 
many pension funds on a conservative fi- 
nancial basis remains excellent. 


2. Reduction of Turnover 


Practically all pension experts maintain 
that declines in turnover rates follow the 
installation of a retirement plan. How- 
ever, there is no clear-cut evidence that 
pensions do reduce severances. Instead, 
pensions appear to be only one of the 
elements in the employment relationship 
which would affect turnover. Neverthe- 
less, it appears probable that a retirement 
plan which does not include vesting pro- 
visions would tend to promote stability 
of employment. 

Because the pattern of pension settle- 
ments does not include vesting, it seems 
likely that negotiated plans are contribut- 
ing to the reduction of severance rates. 
Once a worker has fifteen years service 
with a particular firm, he probably will 
be unwilling to switch jobs under or- 
dinary circumstances. Undoubtedly, the 
fact that he becomes eligible for retire- 
ment benefits under the plan after such a 
period has some bearing on his attitude, 
though accumulated seniority may ac- 
tually be a more important determinent. 
On the other hand, a plan which pro- 
vided for immediate and complete vest- 
ing might very well encourage turnover 
regardless of the loss of seniority. 


3. Attraction of Better Workers 

This goal, like the preceding one, is 
difficult to evaluate because the evidence 
is very unconvincing. To reiterate a point 


previously mentioned, pensions un- 
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doubtedly are but one of the factors fa- 
voring the attraction and holding of 
workers of high caliber. Many firms con- 
sider a pension program simply as part 
of the personnel “package.” The total 
picture does the job of obtaining quality 
applicants, but the influence of any one 
element is almost impossible to evaluate. 
Studies of labor mobility seem to agree 
that the influence of pensions on obtain- 
ing high quality workers seems to have 
been considerably dver-emphasized. In 
part this conclusion may stem from the 
existence of generous economic benefits 
among firms which have paid pensions in 
the past. 

It seems reasonably clear, then, that the 
possibility of achieving this goal through 
retirement programs is at best dubious. 
Since most employees are hired at rela- 
tively young ages, the effect of pensions 
on worker quality would probably be 
rather insignificant. It remains doubtful 
if any pension plan covering industrial 
workers accomplishes important results 
in the way of attracting employees of 
higher caliber. Certainly the negotiated 
pattern, which requires long service be- 
fore pension eligibility materializes, would 
have a minimum effect in this respect. 


4. Increased Labor Efficiency 


By eliminating the older and presum- 
ably less efficient members of the work- 
force, pensions are supposed to increase 
productivity. This advantage would tend 
to be maximized in firms whose methods 
of production make teamwork very im- 
portant. Assembly-line jobs, which re- 
quire great rapidity of physical move- 
ment, presumably would benefit most 
from the retirement of aged workers. On 
the other hand, firms which employ large 
numbers of workers of very great skill 
and judgment would find the chances of 
increasing productivity through retire- 
ment planning quite slim. Nevertheless, 
general management opinion seems to re- 
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flect a widespread belief that efficiency 
declines with age after about age 60. In 
order to reap fully the efficiency advan- 
tages of a pension plan, most manage- 
ment-instituted programs have incorpo- 
rated compulsory retirement at age 65, 
or at least management control over the 
retirement age. 

Since most negotiated plans incorporate 
flexible retirement age provisions, the at- 
tainment of this goal has become largely 
an administrative problem. Because of 
collective bargaining, pension plan admin- 
istration is of joint concern both to unions 
and to managements. Therefore, it seems 
clear that management’s ability to raise 
efficiency through pension planning de- 
pends to a large extent on the conse- 
quences of administrative machinery and 
practices. Evidence to date indicates that 
the present labor shortage may well post- 
pone possible difficulties. In this connec- 
tion, it is reported that only about one- 
third of those qualified to retire under ne- 
gotiated plans are actually taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity. Because most 
managements are not too inclined to press 
for literal contract interpretations, a great 
many precedents are being set that may 
prove difficult to change in the future. 
Management initiative in the retirement 
of elderly workers in the future may be 
seriously jeopardized by the present man- 
power situation. 

Managements also expect to increase 
labor efficiency through the increase in 
promotional opportunities afforded by 
pension plans. By opening promotional 
channels, pension plans provide incen- 
tives to improved job performance. Ob- 
viously, the importance of this factor 
varies tremendously. Among the rank- 
and-file, who, generally speaking, are not 
promotion-conscious, the incentive effect 
of a pension plan may be very slight. 
Nevertheless, for the ambitious individ- 
ual, visible evidence of promotional pos- 
sibilities are provided which may result 
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in important performance incentives if 
retirement is a predictable eventual'ty. 
Leaving actual retirement of an individual 
up to the uncertainties of contract ad- 
ministration may to a large extent nullify 
this factor. 


5. Greater Loyalty to the Company 


Managements expect that their pay- 
ments for pensions will improve employee 
opinion of the company. It is generally 
accepted that failure to provide for re- 
tirement produces discontent among the 
older employees, and that this low morale 
' is likely to spread throughout the com- 
) pany. 

In addition, pensions, as a management 
| device, are expected to result in em- 
_ ployees looking more to the company than 
to the union for rewards. Companies 


' usually wish to be identified with the re- 
_ tirement plan—with taking care of “our 
" men”—probably at the expense of loyalty 
' to the union. 


It seems extremely doubtful that man- 
agement has obtained much in the way of 
gratitude for acceding to the demands of 
unions for pensions. Though the trend 
appears to be toward company financing 
of negotiated plans, firms are probably 
' obtaining little credit for their contripu- 
tions. Workers are well aware that the 
_ initiative came from union pension de- 
mands in nearly all cases. 

Furthermore, dissatisfaction with re- 
spect to the operation of a plan will prob- 
ably be directed against the company. 
Gaps in benefits structures, such as vest- 
ing and survivors’ options, will occasion 
dissatisfaction aimed primarily at com- 
pany intransigency. 

Undoubtedly, the most serious conse- 
quences of bargained pension plans, from 
the standpoint of management, stems 
from the mere fact of union initiative. 
Many firms included retirement plans in 
their personnel programs many years ago, 
and most companies probably expected to 
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install pension programs _ eventually. 
Unions, however, were unwilling to wait; 
the result is evident. Unions have ob- 
tained pensions partly at the expense of 
management advantages. Of significance, 
also, is the fact that many company plans, 
designed primarily for salaried person- 
nel, actually created dissatisfaction among 
the hourly-rated and helped to focus 
union attention on the old-age problem. 


The importance of these five goals, ob- 
viously, varies with the specific situation 
of each firm. They are, however, com- 
monly mentioned as the major advan- 
tages to be gained through retirement 
planning. 


UNION GOALS 


Unions also have certain expectations 
regarding pensions. Union demands for 
retirement income are shaped by the need 
to realize particular goals. 


1. Increased Loyalty to the Union 


The union, by taking the initiative in 
bargaining demands, can increase mem- 
bership loyalty to the organization. 
Though management pays the bulk of the 
bill, the pressure of the union results in 
the installation of the plan. Without the 
union’s power, there would have been no 
pension. Moreover, the attainment of this 
goal is not realized simply with the in- 
stallation of the plan. The day-to-day op- 
eration of the program can enhance mem- 
bership loyalty to the organization 
through union vigilance in limiting man- 
agerial discretion. 

In addition, the successful negotiation 
of a plan carries with it the virtual as- 
surance that raiding by a rival union or- 
ganization will encounter additional 
hurdles. When union membership be- 
comes a condition of receiving pensions, 
raiding may become virtually impossible. 

Clearly, unions have realized their ex- 
pectations regarding this goal. 





AN EVALUATION OF NEGOTIATED PENSION PLANS 


2. improvement of the Leaders’ 
Political Position 


Union leaders are quite aware that they 
hold political jobs. They must continue 
to obtain additional concessions from 
management, or the members may well 
turn to leaders who promise more. Cer- 
tainly the widespread adoption of nego- 
tiated pension plans has provided addi- 
tional weapons for the leadership tp im- 
prove its political position. Though the 
successful negotiation of an approved la- 
bor agreement always furthers this goal, 
of greater significance in this regard is the 
administrative machinery incorporated in 
the contract. This element helps to ex- 
plain the strong interest of union leaders 
in pension plan administration. 


Unions have managed to obtain three 
varieties of administrative arrangements 
consistent with this goal. 


The first, of course, is the union wel- 
fare fund which probably provides the 
greatest opportunity for building leader- 
ship power, particularly since benefits 
usually depend on remaining a member 
in good standing for a long period. Aside 
from the legal implications of such eli- 
gibility requirements, they do offer the 
leadership unusual scope for increasing 
its political power. In fact, such provi- 
sions would, it seems, make nearly impos- 
sible the overthrow of the existing lead- 
ership. 


The second setup provides for joint 
control over certain aspects of the plan, 
such as pension eligibility. Union and 
management representatives probably will 
be more or less evenly balanced in admin- 
istering plans under this kind of ar- 
rangement. Such a method of joint con- 
trol, however, undoubtedly makes possi- 
ble sufficient administrative latitude to 
provide means of furthering the political 
fortunes of the union leaders. The prob- 
ability of the pension program’s deteri- 
orating into a union-dominated plan, as 
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seems invariably to occur under the first 
arrangement, is lessened by the increased 
power which management ordinarily en- 
joys in such a relationship. 

Third, an informational joint commit- 
tee exercising no administrative power 
would tend to minimize the chances of 
the leadership to increase its political 
power through positive action. Use of 
the grievance procedure with respect to 
pension questions would aid union leaders 
chiefly through increasing the scope of 
their activity. But such a protective role 
would prevent the union from being able 
to dominate the plan’s administration ex- 
cept under quite unusual circumstances. 

Nearly all unions seem to have obtained 
a sufficiently descisive share in the ad- 
ministration of the program to promote 
the political security of the leadership, 
However, until additional experience with 
the operation of bargained plans is 
gained, definitive conclusions cannot be 
drawn. At this point, it appears that 
union leaders will be able to strengthen 
significantly their political prestige 
through the administration of the pension 
program. 


3. Extension of Collective Bargaining 


The third objective is extension of col- 
lective bargaining—both in scope and in 
geographic area. 

The union, as a dynamic institution, 
cannot long rest on its laurels. It must 
forever widen its function with respect to 
the decision-making process in industry. 
The union goal of extending the scope of 
bargaining to cover retirement plans was 
a most fortuitous decision because man- 
agement had already admitted, by uni- 
laterally installing pension plans, that the 
problem of old age security warranted 
systematic attention. Consequently, man- 
agement found it difficult to resist the 
union drive with strong arguments. In 
addition, the legal decisions requiring 
bargaining over pension demands—a de- 
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velopment which should have been ex- 
pected—represented a major extension of 
the scope of collective bargaining. As a 
result of this union achievement, other 
areas may be opened to joint determina- 
tion, primarily those connected with the 
administration of pension systems and 
possible grievances under the negotiated 
plans. 

Pension bargaining may also provide 
a wedge for the extension of the geo- 
graphic area of bargaining. As yet, no 
union has been successful in this respect. 
No area-wide agreements covering pen- 
sions have been concluded except where 
there was already a prior history of bar- 
gaining on that basis. It seems probable 
that extension of the geographic coverage 
of pensions will, in time, be pushed. 
Where a single union bargains with many 
firms which are small and unstable, such 
an extension appears quite reasonable in 
the light of past developments of a similar 
nature. 


4. Pensions Based on Need 
Rather than Reward 


Unions want pensions based mainly on 
need because protection for the older 
worker rather than retirement income is 
the keynote of their demands. Manage- 
ment thinking, on the other hand, tends 
to make retirement benefits a reward. 
Union attitudes require that the employee 
who needs benefits the most right now— 
the older, lower paid worker—should get 
them. Unions tend to maintain that the 
needs of all retired workers are roughly 
the same; their pensions, therefore, should 
be nearly identical. Furthermore, unions 
expect to obtain reasonably adequate 
benefits from the time that a plan is in- 
augurated, not ten years hence, even if 
such a plan might in the long run offer 
more security. 

The pattern benefit schedule is consis- 
tent with this goal of basing pensions pri- 
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marily on need. However, the level of 
benefits cannot be considered particularly 
generous. It seems rather obvious that 
our economy is facing a rising price level, 
and therefore a lower real income will be 
realized by pensioners. Unions are likely 
to demand substantial upward revisions of 
the schedule of payments. Even the steel 
formula, containing an alternative method 
of calculating payments, will not be ex- 
empt from this pressure if living costs 
advance very rapidly. 

In spite of substantial faults with the 
present pattern of retirement benefits— 
especially with respect to survivorship 
options and vesting—unions have at least 
obtained a commitment from management 
to pay pensions, which in practice will be 
fairly uniform in amount. The incorpora- 
tion of flexible retirement age provisions 
in most negotiated plans, subject to the 
bargaining process, further aids the union 
goal of forcing industry to pension the 
worker who needs retirement income. 
Clearly, union demands have oriented 
management thinking away from a re- 
ward basis toward a needs criterion in 
formulating pension benefit provisions. 


5. Liberalization of Social Security 
Legislation 


Union leaders believe that basic subsis- 
tence for the retired worker should come 
through governmental security programs 
and that private benefits should mainly be 
of a supplemental nature. Union pension 
demands have been shaped by this aim. 
Consequently, when direct union political 
action failed, indirect pressure was put 
on the government through collective bar- 
gaining demands for retirement benefits 
integrated with Social Security payments. 
By such demands, unions forced manage- 
ment to join the fight for a more ade- 
quate government program. The results 
are self-evident; union strategy suc- 
ceeded. 





CONCLUSION 


At least in the short run, both unions 
and managements have been reasonably 
successful in obtaining pension plans 
consistent with the realization of their 
respective goals. Unions have probably 
obtained results more nearly consistent 
with their original aims, but manage- 
ments have not had to swallow pension 
provisions which were completely unac- 
ceptable. The solution, worked out over 
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long hours of bargaining, has been an 
expedient one, based on a gamble. Both 
sides have agreed to plans which, for 
their long-run continuance, require a 
high level of employment. Substantial 
unemployment would increase the pension 
load in terms of retirement rates and, at 
the same time, decrease the ability of 
companies to finance the plans. In view 
of the present national emergency, it 
seems clear that the gamble has paid off. 


Using the Arbitration Clause 


JULES J. JUSTIN 


Kaiser, Holzman & Justin 


The parties to arbitration have the power to protect the voluntary nature of the proc- 
ess and the private nature of their system only if they make proper provision in the 
contract for the arbitrability of various types of disputes and the authority of the 
arbitrator in deciding a dispute. Both are separate and distinct questions, the author 
cautions, but they are frequently confused, to the serious impairment of the arbitra- 
tion process. Here are some practical guides for making the contract reflect the true 
intentions of the parties with respect to these two fundamental problems. 


TWO BASIC PROBLEMS are always en- 
countered in arbitrating grievances aris- 
ing under the contract during its term. 
(Disputes under a re-opening clause or 
for a first or renewal contract entail spe- 
cial problems. The objective factors and 
criteria involved in such disputes vary 
more widely. Though they may be con- 
trolled in the same way—by the contract 
or submission agreement—the questions 


they present need to be treated sepa- 
rately.) The two problems that are en- 
tailed in using the arbitration clause 
under the contract involve: 
1. The arbitrability of a dispute; 
and 
2. The authority of the arbitrator 
in deciding a dispute. 
Each one is a separate and distinct 
question. The contractual guideposts 
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used to solve the first are different from 
those relied upon to solve the second. 
Yet we find the guideposts are often 
mixed up and the two problems confused. 
Let us see how this comes about. 


Arbitrability of Disputes 


By arbitrability, I mean: Is arbitra- 
tion available for a particular dispute 
under a particular arbitration clause or 
contract? That is, is the particular griev- 
ance or dispute subject to arbitration? 
Have the parties agreed under the lan- 
guage of their clause to submit a par- 
ticular grievance to arbitration? 


Authority of the Arbitrator 


By authority of the arbitrator, I mean: 
Does the arbitration clause, expressly or 
impliedly, limit the arbitrator’s authority 
' in deciding a particular dispute, which 

is found to be arbitrable? Even though 
; a grievance may be arbitrable, there re- 





_ mains the question whether the contract 
_ or the arbitration clause places any limits 
‘upon the extent of the arbitrator’s 
_ authority in deciding that grievance on 
_ its merits. By limits of authority, I do 
_ not mean the limits of “jurisdiction,” or 

“area,” or “subject matter” over which 
' the arbitrator may be called upon to act. 
| These terms concern the availability of 
' the arbitration process. 

Although “jurisdiction” and “authori- 
ty” of the arbitrator are often used sy- 
nonymously, keeping in mind that each 
represents a separate and distinct sphere 
may help us avoid some of the confusion. 
By limits of authority, I mean: The con- 
tractual limits within which the arbitra- 
tor is constrained to decide the dispute 
on its merits. 


Two Separate Questions 


The availability of arbitration tells us 
whether the parties have agreed to use 
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arbitration. The contract language which 
tells us this is the determining factor. It 
alone should be used to find out whether 
the parties intended that a particular dis- 
pute be submitted to arbitration under 
a particular clause. 

The authority of the arbitrator comes 
into play after the dispute goes to arbi- 
tration. The contract language, which 
tells us the criteria or guideposts that the 
arbitrator should use in deciding the dis- 
pute on its merits, should not be used to 
find out if the dispute is arbitrable. The 
answer to each problem may be found 
from the same clause. It may tell us 
what the parties intended with respect to 
the availability of arbitration and with 
respect to the arbitrator’s authority. Yet, 
each answer must be _ independently 
sought and independently obtained. 

I suggest that much of the confusion 
that has lately arisen over the “arbitra- 
bility” of a dispute arises because of the 
failure to distinguish between these two 
problems. I believe that confusing the 
basic, substantive difference between 
these two problems gave rise to the sharp 
differences expressed by the Court in de- 
ciding the Cutler-Hammer case, referred 
to earlier.* 


The Issue of Arbitrability 


If the arbitrability of a dispute is put 
in issue, the Court may be called upon 
in the first instance to decide this issue. 
Of course, the parties may agree to allow 
the arbitrator to decide this issue, initi- 
ally. Whichever tribunal is called upon 
to decide the issue, that tribunal should 
confine itself to determining whether ar- 
bitration has been made available for 
that particular dispute. If the Court 
finds that arbitration is available, that 
the dispute is arbitrable, then, unless the 
claim “be so unconscionable or a defense 
*See “Arbitration—Its Natural Function and Use” 


by Jures J. Justin, Personne. Jan., 1951, p. 289. 
—Eb. 





so frivolous,” the Court should not, in 
those states where arbitration agreements 
are enforceable, refuse to order the par- 
ties to proceed to arbitration. 

This should follow even though the 
Court may be fearful that the arbitrator, 
in deciding the case on its merits, may 
exceed his limits of authority, expressed 
or implied in the contract. Such error 
or abuse by the arbitrator may be chal- 
lenged later in a proceeding to vacate the 
award, 

Likewise, even where the Court may 
see only one decision possible or reason- 
able, if the dispute is arbitrable on its 
face—that is, if arbitration has been 
made available by the parties’ contract 
for that dispute—the Court should con- 
strain itself to allow that dispute to go 
to arbitration. If the parties have volun- 
tarily agreed to have the meaning of a 
disputed provision or phrase decided by 
arbitration, then their agreement ought 
to be honored. 


It is proper for the Court, if it is 
called upon by either party, to decide 
the arbitrability of a dispute, i.e. the 
availability of arbitration. It is not for 
the Court itself to decide the dispute or 
to decide the meaning of the disputed 


provision or phrase. Neither should the 
Court rely upon its own findings on the 
merits of the dispute, to support its de- 
cision on the arbitrability of the dispute. 


Typical Clauses: The Limited 
Arbitration Clause 


Now let us see how these two separate 
matters—availability of arbitration and 
arbitrator’s authority in deciding the dis- 
pute—appear or may be expressed in 
commonly used arbitration clauses. 

Let us start first with the type of arbi- 
tration clause that is generally accepted 
today by management and labor: 


Unsettled grievances or disputes involving 
the interpretation or application of the 
agreed upon provisions set forth in this con- 
tract may be submitted to arbitration by 
either party. 
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This is a limited or restricted arbitra- 
tion clause. 

It limits (1) the availability of arbitra- 
tion to those grievances or disputes over 
the meaning or application of the exist- 
ing contract provisions; and (2) the 
authority of the arbitrator, by constrain- 
ing him to decide the dispute within or 
in reference to the substance of the 
agreed upon contract provisions, unless 
a contrary intent is clearly expressed in 
the contract. The contract is the frame- 
work and the agreed upon contract pro- 
visions the guideposts for the arbitrator 
to use in arriving at his decision in the 
case on its merits. 


Other Limiting Clauses 


Other clauses limiting the availability 
of arbitration may expressly exclude par- 
ticular areas or subject matters, as: 


The planning, directing and controlling of 
plant operation; introducing new or im- 
proved production methods or facilities; 
schedules of production; employment in- 
creases or decreases; and the basic wage 
rates and scales as fixed by this agreement, 
shall not be arbitrable. 


The availability of arbitration may be 
limited by clauses which expressly define 
the arbitrator’s “area of jurisdiction.” 
They may exclude certain subjects as: 

The abitrator shall not have jurisdiction 

over 


a. negotiations relative to amendments to 
this agreement; 

b. new job classifications not covered in 
this agreement and the rates of pay 
therefor; and 

c. production standards. 


or, such clauses may enumerate the “area 
of jurisdiction” as: 
The arbitrator shall have jurisdiction to 
decide only those disputes which involve: 


a. the ‘meaning or interpretation of any 
provision of this contract; 

b. alleged violation of any provision of the 
contract by either the Company or the 
Union; 

c. alleged absence of just cause for disci- 
plinary suspension or discharge. 


The authority of the arbitrator may be 
expressly limited by a provision in the 
arbitration clause which states: 
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The arbitrator shall have no authority to 
add to, subtract from, change or modify any 
provision of this agreement. He shail only 
interpret the existing provisions of this 
agreement and apply them to the specific 
facts of the grievance or dispute. 
Sometimes other substantive provisions 
of the contract provide definite guide- 
posts or qualifying limits to the arbitra- 
tor’s authority, as: 
The arbitrator shall only decide whether a 
rate range for a new job classification, or a 
rate range for a job classification in which 
a significant change is made after the ef- 
fective date of this agreement, bears a fair 
relationship to the rate ranges for other job 
classifications in the bargaining unit, but he 
shall have no authority to establish or 
change any rate range. 


The Unrestricted Arbitration Clause 


The unlimited or unrestricted arbitra- 
tion clause is the one that generally 
causes trouble in determining both prob- 
lems—the availability of arbitration and 
the authority of the arbitrator in decid- 
ing the dispute. 

For example: 

Any grievance or dispute arising between 


the parties during the term of this agree- 
ment shall be subject to arbitration; or 


Any dispute involving or relating to rates of 
pay, hours or working conditions, if not 
settled, may be submitted to arbitration. 


This type of clause may be included 
unwittingly where arbitration is the ter- 
minal step of the grievance procedure and 
no definition of what constitutes an ar- 
bitrable unsettled grievance is set forth, 
as: 

Any grievance, dispute or difference be- 
tween the parties or between the Employer 


and an employee shall be handled in the 
following steps: 


s. 
2. 
3. - 
4. Any grievance or dispute not settled in 


the foregoing steps, shall be submitted 
to arbitration. 











Pitfalls Under Unrestricted Clauses 


Unrestricted clauses may be construed 
to mean that arbitration is available for 
any grievance or dispute, whether or not 
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the subject matter is covered by a sub- 
stantive contract provision. The ambiguity 
of this type of clause not only raises the 
problem of the availablity of arbitration, 
but the problem of the authority of the 
arbitrator in deciding the merits of a 
dispute. 

Thus, under an unlimited clause, if a 
grievance arises over the claim of the 
union that a junior-in-length-of-service 
employee was promoted in preference to 
a senior employee, and the contract con- 
tains no provision governing promotions, 
two questions are presented: __ 

l. Did the parties intend such a 

grievance to be arbitrable; and 

2. If it is arbitrable, what guide- 

posts shall the arbitrator follow 
in deciding the dispute? 

Similarly, these two questions arise in 
disputes relating to seniority rights of 
employees, transferred to and from de- 
partments or to and from jobs outside 
the bargaining unit, where the contract 
contains no substantive provisions gov- 
erning movement of seniority. 

Even though arbitration may be avail- 
able to such disputes under unlimited 
arbitration clauses, the question of the 
arbitrator’s authority in deciding such 
cases is still open. Apparently, it is left 
to guesswork or the individual arbitra- 
tor’s choice. Clearly, the responsibility 
rests with the parties to express qualify- 
ing limits, if they so intend, upon the 
arbitrator’s authority in deciding these 
cases. They should not shift this re- 
sponsibility to the arbitrator. 

Ambiguity in a substantive contract 
clause, which gives rise to disputes, is 
understandable. It stems from the skele- 
tal nature of the collective bargaining 
agreement. Ambiguity in the arbitra- 
tion clause cannot be excused or justi- 


fied. 


Time Limits and Conditions Precedent 
The availability of arbitration may be 
circumscribed by time limits or condi- 





tions precedent, set forth in the contract. 
For example, the contract may provide: 


The unsettled grievance may be submitted 
to arbitration only after it has n pro- 
cessed under the foregoing steps of the 
grievance procedure. 


This clause expresses a condition 
precedent to the availability of arbitra- 
. tion. 

The contract may provide: 

If the Union desires to appeal the Com- 

pany’s decision rendered in the last step of 

the grievance procedure to arbitration, it 
must do so within five (5) days after the 
decision is rendered. Otherwise, the griev- 
ance shall be considered settled on the basis 


of the last decision rendered and shall not 
be arbitrable. 


This clause expresses a time limit to 
the availability of arbitration. 

Time limits and conditions precedent, 
which expressly limit the availability of 
arbitration, are binding and enforceable. 
They may be waived either by express 
consent or by a course of conduct show- 
ing that the parties acquiesced in the 
waiver. 

The authority of the arbitrator in de- 
ciding a dispute may be circumscribed 
by time limits or conditions precedent or 
subsequent. For example: 

In the event any grievance involves payment 

of back wages, such back wages shall not 

be awarded by the arbitrator for any time 
prior to the date of the written submission 


of such grievance, and such award shall in 
no event exceed thirty (30) days’ pay. 


This clause expresses a time limit 
precedent on the arbitrator’s authority. 


The contract may provide: 


The arbitrator shall render his award with- 
in ten (10) days after the close of the hear- 
ings. 


This clause expresses a time limit sub- 
sequent on the arbitrator’s authority. 

The contract may provide: 

The parties agree that in the case of griev- 

ances involving production standards, the 


arbitrator shall have only the authority to 
decide: 


1. Whether through error insufficient credit 
is being given in connection with an ex- 
isting standard; 

. Whether in the case of a changed stan- 
dard, the operation has been changed so 
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that the amount of work required to per- 
form the job has changed; 


. Whether an approved standard has been 
reduced when there was no change in 
the job; 

. Whether a standard after being changed 
will permit the same opportunity for 
earning premiums as existed under the 
original standard. 


The arbitrator shall have no authority by 
his award to establish, discontinue or 
change any production standard. 


This clause expresses conditions prece- 
dent on the arbitrator’s authority. 
The contract may provide: 


If the arbitrator finds that the discharge 
was not for just cause, he must award the 
aggrieved employee full back pay for the 
time he lost; or 


If during the time the dispute is pending 
before the Arbitration Board, a lockout, 
strike or stoppage of work occurs, the Ar- 
bitration Board shall cease proceedings and 
shall have no authority to render an award, 


These clauses express conditions subse- 
quent on the arbitrator’s authority. 


Need for Specificity 


It is sometimes difficult to tell whether 
the expressed time limits or conditions 
circumscribe the availability of arbitra- 
tion or are matters for the arbitrator to 
consider in deciding the dispute. 

This confusion most often arises when 
the time limits or conditions are ex- 
pressed in substantive contract clauses, 
without reference to the arbitration clause 
itself. 

Thus, a promotion clause may provide 
that: 

Qualified employees must submit their bids 

in writing within ten (10) days after the 

openings are posted. 

If a qualified employee fails to bid for 
the job within the proscribed time, ir- 
respective of the reason for his failure, 
is the Union foreclosed from going to 
arbitration? Is the dispute arbitrable? 

The answer will depend upon the in- 
tent of the parties, gathered from the 
four corners of the contract and from the 
arbitration clause in particular. If the 
clause is ambiguous and the availability 
of arbitration under the contract is not 
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expressly limited, then the grievance may 
still be arbitrable. The failure of the 
employee to bid in time then becomes a 
matter for the arbitrator to consider in 
deciding the dispute. 

This same problem arises under com- 
monly used discipline and discharge 
clauses. The clause may provide: 


If the Union wishes to protest the propriety 
of the Company’s action, it must notify the 
Company in writing within five (5) days 
after the discharge; or 

Grievances with respect to matters of sus- 
pension or discharge shall be presented to 
the Company in writing, within three (3) 
working days from the date of such suspen- 
sion or discharge. 


Now, unless the clause further express- 
ly provides: 


If such notice in writing is not given to 
the Company within three (3) working days 
of the occurrence of the act, then any ob- 
jection to the Company’s action s 

deemed waived and abandoned and shall 
not thereafter form the basis of a grievance 
or be arbitrable between the parties 


or unless it clearly appears that under 
the substantive clause, the parties intend- 
ed the foregoing, in effect, then the time 
_ limit and condition of written notice may 
_ be construed as not limiting the avail- 
ability of arbitration. The failure to 
' comply with the proscribed limitations 
| then becomes a matter for the arbitrator 
to consider in deciding the dispute on 
_ its merits. 

__ The point to bear in mind is: The par- 
_ ties have the power to limit the availabili- 
_ ty of arbitration under their contract. If 
they wish to exercise this power, they 
should do so in clear and unambiguous 
language. What they meant or intended 
should not be left to guesswork or the 
decision of third parties. 


Conclusion 


The arbitrability of a dispute depends 
upon whether arbitration has been made 
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available for a particular dispute under 
a particular arbitration clause or con- 
tract. The availablity of arbitration 
must be sharply distinguished from the 
authority granted an arbitrator in decid- 
ing a dispute on its merits. 


Each question stands alone, and each 
is to be determined exclusively of the 
other, from the applicable contract claus- 
es. Concern over how the arbitrator may 
eventually decide the dispute should play 
no part in determining whether a dis- 
pute is or is not arbitrable under the 
contract. 


Substantive contract clauses, other than 
the arbitration clause, may set forth 
limits upon the availability of arbitration 
and upon the arbitrator’s authority. All 
clauses of a contract are interrelated. 
What the parties intended is to be gath- 
ered from the four corners of the con- 
tract. Clear and unambiguous clauses 
are undisputed facts. They leave no 
room for construing them upon outside 
acts or conduct. Ambiguous clauses, in- 
cluding the arbitration clause itself, give 
rise to doubts and disputes about their 
meaning. They must then be construed 
and interpreted to clear up the ambiguity. 
In such cases, acts and conduct of the 
parties may be used to find out what the 
parties intended. 


The parties have the power to protect 
the voluntary nature of the arbitration 
process and the private nature of their 
system. 


By properly exercising their power, 
they can assure that their system will 
work well and provide the means to se- 
cure their ultimate goals—self-regulating 
their affairs and preserving the continui- 
ty of their relationship. 





Company Files Help Put Personnel 


Across to Students 


ROBERT SALTONSTALL 


Assistant Dean, Graduate School of Business Administration 


Harvard University 


As a practical extension of the case method of teaching personnel subjects, the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Administration has set up its own working “labora- 


tory” of personnel forms, policy statements, union agreements, and other materials 
in actual company use. The author here describes how these are used for study and 
research and in special projects which are designed to give students experience in 


handling some of the problems that will confront them as personnel administrators, 


Case System 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION has_ been 
taught by the “case system” at the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration for some time. Over the 
years case material has been gathered 
from a variety of different companies in 
order to illustrate most of the aspects of 
personnel administration policies, prac- 
tices, and problems in action. Typically, 
a written case presents a brief history of 
a company, its organization, and its prod- 
ucts, and then follows with a more de- 
tailed account of the immediate situation 
calling for a decision or action. The case 
introduces a common business problem 
involving a personnel situation where a 
top officer, a personnel director, or some 
line or staff supervisor has a problem to 
analyze, facts to weigh, alternatives to 
consider, and decisions to reach. This 
case approach tends to create a classroom 
climate which injects the student into the 
case as an active participant responsible 


for reaching a sound decision that will 
stand up in class discussion. 


Gathering Company Files 


The writer has felt that this practical 
approach of the “case system” could be 
extended further with the objective of 
broadening the students’ viewpoints, stim- 
ulating more realistic evaluations in class 
discussion, and otherwise making it pos- 
sible for the student to approach person- 
nel administration as a participant in a 
real-life situation. Consequently, the 
writer prepared a comprehensive check- 
list of personnel activities and functions 
grouped under the general headings of 
employment, employee relations, em- 
ployee security, wage and salary ad- 
ministration, communications, safety and 
health, training and education, and per- 
sonnel department organization. This 
check-list, with a forwarding letter, was 
sent out to a limited list of 50 established 
companies which varied by industry, size, 
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location, and scope of personnel pro- 
gram. The companies were asked frankly 
to make available to the Harvard Busi- 
ness School Baker Library all pertinent 
material (booklets, manuals, policy state- 
ments, forms, union agreements, etc.) 
describing the full scope of their per- 
sonnel and industrial relations programs. 
The response was excellent. The con- 
tents of each company file was carefully 
indexed by subject matter in a simple 
card file. This has permitted instructors, 
students, research workers, or company 
representatives doing research to locate 
rapidly material on a particular subject 
(such as job evaluation) without thumb- 
ing endlessly through the files. 


Assignment of Students to Company Files 


At the first meeting of the Personnel 
Administration course, the instructor 
passed out a mimeographed sheet listing 
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Integration with Class Discussion 


Students were normally assigned a case 
for class discussion each day. In prepa- 
ration for class, they were expected to 
read the case, weigh the facts, opinions, 
and feelings described, consider possible 
solutions, and come to class with their 
suggested solutions and the arguments to 
back up their position. The information 
bearing on the subject (e.g., employee 
performance rating) in each student’s 
company file often provided the student 
with information that was useful in an- 
alyzing the case assigned. In addition, 
the instructor frequently called on a stu- 
dent to evaluate how far his solution to 
the assigned case would apply to his own 
particular company situation. This type 
of thinking and analysis helped the stu- 
dents to realize that personnel policies, 
methods, and techniques must be tailor- 
made to each company situation. It also 





| these company files grouped by type of 
_ business (e.g., American Airlines and 
i Pan American Airways grouped to- 
' gether). The instructor explained that 
‘each student should choose a company 
‘ file to be used for constant reference 
’ throughout the course. In most cases the 
_ student chose the file of a company where 
he hoped to work in the future, or at 
) least a company in a line of business re- 
_ lated to the student’s long-term interest. 
_ The instructor explained that each stu- 
dent would be held responsible for a 
careful review of his choice of company 
personnel file, including knowledge of the 
financial statements and union agreement. 
In this way the student gained an ade- 
quate picture of the company, its past 
accomplishments, and its present prob- 
lems as well as a thorough knowledge of 


helped the student to analyze critically- 
whether his particular company was get- 
ting full value out of this aspect (e.g., 
performance rating) of its personnel pro- 
gram. 


Alternative to Textbook Reading 


As an alternative to textbook reading 
for background, the instructor occasion- 
ally suggested that students review a num- 
ber of company files, “to see what our 50 
companies are doing on e.g., accident pre- 
vention.” A review of the files gave the 
student a cross-section picture of how 
some companies were trying to solve this 
particular problem—what their objectives 
were, how they used accident analysis, 
what techniques of safety education 
proved useful, etc. After such a quick 


its current personnel administration pro- 
gram. Knowing the general scope of a 
typical personnel program, right from the 
start, the student could more intelligently 
integrate each phase of the course as it 
progressed in class. 


survey, the student tended to reach the 
conclusion that no pat solution for a suc- 
cessful accident prevention program 
existed for all types of business. The re- 
view of the files helped the student to ob- 
serve the trends of thinking about acci- 
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dent prevention and the techniques that 
were currently in use. This enabled him 
to pick from this area of knowledge and 
experience the thinking and tested meth- 
ods which seemed best adapted to solving 
the accident prevention case problem as- 
signed to the class. During class discus- 
sion the student’s independent judgments, 
crystallized after reviewing the company 
files, were critically evaluated by other 
members of the class. He found that his 
conclusions were either confirmed or 
questioned by other students. It was not 
unusual for him to realize that his ideas 
should perhaps be re-evaluated. The in- 
structor’s function was primarily to stimu- 
late and guide the discussion. As an al- 
ternative and relief from the textbook 
approach, it was felt that reference to 
company file material provided a signifi- 
cant and meaningful learning experience 
for the student. It enabled him to reach 
his own conclusions after thoughtful an- 
alysis of specific situations. 


Term Research Report 


A further use of company files proved 
practical for students completing their 
term research report. The student was 
encouraged to choose some subject within 
the broad scope of personnel administra- 
tion that had particular interest for him. 
Having chosen his subject, the student 
was expected to make a thorough review 
of “current thinking” (books, periodicals, 
company files) on the subject. He then 
made a critical review of what his partic- 
ular company was doing in the area in 
question (e.g., two-way communication). 
Wherever possible, this review included 
a personal contact with company repre- 
sentatives. The student, acting as the per- 
sonnel director, was submitting this re- 
search report to the president of his com- 
pany. Specific recommendations were 
called for, and solutions were expected to 
have practical application in the student’s 
own particular company. Cost problems, 


proper integration with other personnel 
functions, timing and effective presenta- 
tion were all emphasized. Here, again, 
the company files provided a worthwhile 
background for practical understanding. 
The student learned what the typical per- 
sonnel director has to keep in mind when 
he, as a staff fact-finding expert, under- 
takes a research project and recommends 
certain action to company officials. 
Among the students this year the most 
popular research subjects were super- 
visory development, analysis of pension 
plans, and promotion of two-way com- 
munication. 


Panel Discussion by Students — 
Role Playing 


Since a number of the student researzh 
reports indicated a general student in- 
terest in two-way communications, it 
was decided to present to the class as a 
whole the results of this research,through 
a student panel discussion. This was 
handled entirely by the students. Eight 
students comprised the panel, with one 
chosen as chairman. On the blackboard 
behind each panel member the student 
wrote his name and company affiliation 
(if the student had been assigned to the 
Armstrong Cork Company file, he was 
speaking as the personnel director of the 
Armstrong Cork Company). Each panel 
member spoke as a specialist for the par- 
ticular areas of two-way communication 
that he had highlighted in his research. 
The panel members presented their story 
in terms of their perticular company situ- 
ation, based again on information from 
the company files. The interchange of 
discussion among the panel members, and 
questions from the floor, resulted in an 
active, well-rounded, stimulating, and 
realistic discussion. Student reaction was 
unanimous in requesting a repetition of 
this type of pooling research information 
and role playing. A second panel discus- 
sion dealt with employee security and 
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pension programs. The advantages of 
this method of student participation as 
opposed to the instructor lecturing on 
such broad subjects seemed obvious. It is 
suggested, however, that success could 
not have been achieved with this method 
of teaching until the instructor had built 
up, over a period of time, a feeling of mu- 
tual confidence and understanding with 
his students and until the students them- 
selves had become well acquainted and 
realized each other’s strong and weak 
points. 


Conclusions 


In recent years, management has dem- 
onstrated its willingness to share com- 
pany information about personnel ad- 
ministration policies and programs. Re- 
cent experience has indicated that up-to- 
date company personnel file material 
gathered from a limited group of busi- 
nesses provides a most useful background 
for teaching personnel administration. 
_ Each student was assigned to the person- 
_ nel file of a company in which he was in- 
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terested. The student appraised all as- 
pects of personnel administration covered 
by the course in terms of his own com- 
pany situation. Class discussion of as- 
signed cases became broader and more 
meaningful since students had a more 
varied basis for reasoning for themselves 
on the issues presented. By being thrown 
on their own for a practical research 
project in an area that interested them, 
the students learned by actually perform- 
ing some of the typical fact-finding func- 
tions that the personnel director normally 
performs in industry—they “learn by 
doing.” 

The learning process was encouraged 
by more active student participation in 
reasoning out their own solutions to real- 
life situations. The student’s motivation 
to learn became greater as he realized 
that he was dealing with current prob- 
lems being faced every day in business. 
It is felt that students developed, in this 
way, a point of view and a method of ap- 
proach to personnel situations which may 
well be useful to them in their future 
careers in business. 








FALL PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Fall Personnel Conference of the American Management Asso- 
ciation will be held on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, September 
24-26, at The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 











Marketing Your Abilities: 
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Almost everyone, at some time or other, becomes a job seeker and, as such (unless 
his prospective employer is unusually perceptive) must be able to “sell” his abilities 
and convince the employer of his worth in order io get the job he wants. This article, 
which provides some practical helps for “closing the sale” career-wise, may be of 
special interest to those in placement work and counseling who are frequently called 
upon for advice about job-seeking. In fact, some companies, recognizing the need 
for counseling among job seekers, are distributing such material, as a public relations 


gesture, to employment candidates.* 


WHEN BENJAMIN FRANKLIN observed that 
nothing is certain in this world but death 
and taxes he might well have added “and 
work.” Not that work really belongs in 
such dark company, however; it can and 
should be a good deal more pleasant than 
Mr. Franklin’s two certainties. Working 
in a congenial atmosphere, occupying the 
right niche—in short, finding the right 
job—is an important part, perhaps the 
most important, of every man’s life. 

The purpose of this discussion is to 
help the position-hunter learn how best 
to market himself. The ideas it contains 
are not new or original, but they are 
based largely on observation of why some 
men have not been employed while 
others, often with identical backgrounds, 
have succeeded in getting the jobs they 
wanted. 


What Is the Most Suitable Type of Job? 


The first thing to do in seeking a posi- 
tion is to determine exactly what you 
want to do—not in terms of some vague 
ethereal objective, such as “I want to 


* See PERSONNEL, January, p. 243. 


become a member of the management 
group,” but with a definite and imme 
diate goal. Through everyone’s experi- 
ence there must run a thread of con- 
sistency, a pattern of what the individual 
has enjoyed doing and hence has done 
well. Though actual jobs may have been 
held in different fields of endeavor, each 
one of us should be able to pick out the 
type of work he can do best. 

Many men I have interviewed have 
come to me and said, “I am a financial 
man. Any spot you have in the treas- 
urer’s or controller’s line, I’d like.” Or 
“I’m good with people. I can sell any- 
thing. If you hear of a sales manager’s 
opening or public relations spot, I’d be 
a natural.” 

These men are confused. They have 
not thought through the problems and 
responsibilities of the fields they say they 
are qualified for. It is also apparent to 
the interviewer that they are thinking of 
themselves rather than of the contribu- 
tion they can make to their future em- 
ployer. 

This does not imply that one man is 
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not capable of filling several different 
kinds of positions. A man’s aptitudes 
or his past training may fit him for a 
number of jobs, but he should know 
enough not to confuse sales management 
with public relations or a treasurer’s 
duties with those of a controller. (Per- 
sonally I believe many companies set 
such rigid specifications in looking for a 
man that they overlook worthwhile can- 
didates.) But after all, if an individual 
cannot decide for himself what he can 
do best, how can he expect anyone else 
to do it for him? 


Be Specific About What You Can 
and Will Do 


One method of determining your 
strong points is to appraise past perform- 
ance honestly and to draw a balance 
sheet of your assets and liabilities. An 
appraisal of this sort might profitably 
be discussed with a friend to obtain a 
fresh, objective viewpoint on what one 
should try to do. 

Second, in job hunting it is important 
to advertise yourself. One young man 
—fortunately, a wealthy one—has turned 
his worries over to the bank where he 
_ keeps his money. He has told the bank 
that sooner or later something will turn 
up which he would be glad to have called 
to his attention. To be sure, this man 
is an exception. Many others, however, 
are content to call on their friends or 
business acquaintances, mention that they 
are “looking” (not leaving a clear im- 
pression for what), and expect to get 
results. 

Job hunting is the hardest of all types 
of work, and it can be the most interest- 
ing. An orderly, planned approach is 
essential. Let us assume you have de- 
cided what you want to do, believe and 
can prove you can do it well, know where 
you are willing to live, and have an idea 
of your worth. In short, you have pre- 
pared yourself to look for a job. 
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No matter how flexible you are, there 
are certain companies to which you might 
be useful and many others to which you 
will not. Type of industry and size of 
company are two limiting factors to 
begin with, aside from your own personal 
preferences as to location, travel, salary, 
etc. 


Finding the Target 


Draw a circle around the locality de- 
sired, or pick all the companies in the 
type of industry you wish to join—in 
fact, use every means at your disposal 
to find the target at which you are going 
to shoot. Once those companies are 
selected, let them know of your avail- 
ability. This should be done, where 
possible, through a personal contact or 
by letter to the head of the firm or de- 
partment where you think you are most 
likely to fit. You can enclose a résumé 
but at this stage of the game a provoca- 
tive letter alone may be better, since 
résumés can be tailored for the particu- 
lar opening. (Remember, an employer 
seldom is willing to gamble on the flexi- 
bility of the individual he is thinking 
of hiring.) 


The Resume 


The résumé is extremely important. 
It is nearly always an essential in secur- 
ing a position, even if you are in Who’s 


Who. Interviews, however long, are 
necessarily limited by the interviewer’s 
time. Management likes to have the 
facts on paper to peruse at leisure. Refer- 
ence checks have to be made and past 
experience measured against future re- 
sponsibilities. 

Résumés are generally either func- 
tional or chronological. Functional 
résumés, after giving personal data (age, 
education, marital status), relate what 
duties have been performed in what fields 
and do not usually dwell on employers’ 





names and dates. Such résumés can be 
helpful in supplementing a chronological 
résumé, but alone they are sometimes 
used to cover up a record that won’t 
bear close scrutiny. 

The chronological résumé is more 
common. It should be concise, again 
giving personal data, and should list in 
reverse chronological order the names of 
past employers and dates of employment, 
together with a short summary of the 
responsibilities involved. 

It is often worth while to prepare sev- 
eral different résumés stressing different 
aspects of your background or aptitudes. 
Be honest. Subtracting too many years 
from one’s age is not going to fool people. 
Be brief, confining your résumé to two 
typewritten pages or less. (A vice presi- 
dent of one of the country’s largest cor- 
porations once submitted a 112-page 
portfolio about himself. His experience 


entitled him to the presidency he was 
seeking, but due to his lack of judgment 


on this point he was not even con- 
sidered.) Be assured. Don’t dress up 
your résumé to look as if it belonged in 
a rare-book collection, nor make it so 
“different” that it automatically labels 
you a freak. List references but ask that 
they not be contacted without your per- 
mission. 


The Interview 


With your objective clearly in mind 
and the proper written record of your 
background to back it up, you are now 
ready for the interview. 

Assuming that out of a hundred let- 
ters sent out you receive four replies 
granting an interview (this appears to 
be the usual percentage), you should be 
able to handle yourself in such a way as 
to receive two offers of positions. 

There are one or two reasons why you 
will be interviewed: first, because the 
person you are going to talk to has to 
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see you (out of friendship or duty); or 
second, because your preliminary contact 
has given the employer the idea that you 
have some of the qualifications he is 
seeking or is interested in. 

In either case, however, many of the 
same characteristics will be observed or 
looked for. Appearance gives the first 
impression, but whether you know it or 
not, you will be rated on such other 
points as personality, mental ability, 
vocabulary, sense of humor, good judg- 
ment, imagination, technical ability, lead- 
ership, flexibility and honesty. 

Remember that the minute you walk 
in the door and before you say a word, 
you start creating an impression. The 
receptionist may pass on the information 
that “he’s nice looking,” or “he’s chew- 
ing gum,” or some other comment that 
can help—or hinder. In many cases she 
plays a definite part in the executive re- 
cruiting of the firm. Her opinions can 
make or break you. If she is pleasant 
to you, it is usually because part of her 
job is to be that way to all visitors, not 
because of any outstanding impression 
you have made on her. Also, do not 
overlook the fact that other employees 
or executives will be walking through the 
reception room. Avoid expressing irri- 
tation at delays or taking up the recep- 
tionist’s time with a little story you heard 
last night. Some receptionists have other 
duties besides receiving visitors. 

It is best to pick up a magazine—or 
better still, some literature that will add 
to your knowledge of the company—and 
read quietly until your interviewer can 
see you. Be gracious when he apologizes 
for the time you waited. 

A top executive of my acquaintance 
failed to obtain a position he wanted and 
could have filled because in the five 
minutes he had to wait he asked the 
receptionist out for cocktails. She was 
flattered enough to mention this fact to 
the President’s secretary, who in turn 
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remarked to her boss that Mr. Smith 
seemed “pretty smooth.” Asked to ex- 
plain her comment, the secretary told 
the President the story, who decided on 
the basis of that alone that Mr. Smith 
might do better elsewhere. 

The job seeker should be prepared to 
have everyone look him over. The old 
maxim about doing as the Romans do 
when in Rome is worth remembering. 
Usually the more conservative the dress, 
the better. Also do not overlook the 
shine on your shoes or other details of 
your personal appearance; the inter- 
viewer won’t. By the time actual con- 
versation starts with your interviewer, 
he has already formed an impression. 

You should, therefore, be prepared to 
make a good showing on as many counts 
as possible. Are you pleasant and easy 
to talk to or do you sit like a bump on a 
log and make the interviewer dig for 
facts? Have you had “tough breaks” 
or have your troubles been your own 
fault? Have you ideas about making 
yourself useful to your future employer, 
and can you give examples of past im- 
provements of your own making that 
have proved beneficial? Are your rea- 
' sons for leaving past jobs sound? Are 
' you quick to grasp an idea or do you 
fumble around waiting for help? Do you 
' really know your field or are you talking 
in such glittering generalities that you 
can’t be pinned down? All these ques- 
tions and many more should the job 
seeker ask himself. 

Nothing succeeds like success; more- 
over, few people are hired from motives 
of altruism; therefore, do not try to ap- 
peal to them. All the better if you al- 
ready have a job, although this may 
hamper you in the full-time business of 
finding another one. 

If this interview is not with a company 
that will at present consider hiring you, 
you should ask the interviewer for his 
opinion and advice. Such questions as 
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the following could be asked of the “help- 
ing” interviewer: What type of company 
would I be most useful to? Is my gen- 
eral approach a good one? Am I placing 
too high a value on my services? What 
are worthwhile sources of jobs? Every- 
one at every level is flattered when his 
advice is asked. 

Keep your questions on a plane of 
generality. Don’t put the interviewer on 
the spot where he feels he has to tell you 
more than he wishes. He will give spe- 
cific suggestions much more readily if 
he feels you won’t prove a source of 
embarrassment to the man he refers you 
to. If he says, “I believe Acme is look- 
ing for men with your qualifications,” 
thank him but don’t ask “to whom 
should I talk there?” If he knows the man 
you should see and wants to give you 
that information, he will do so volun- 
tarily. 

Above all, don’t take more of the in- 
terviewer’s time than he is apparently 
willing to give. Close the interview, or 
rather allow him to do it, while he is 
still interested in you and your problems. 
Don’t bore or annoy him by keeping 
him from his other work. 

Many job seekers are courteous enough 
to drop their interviewer a note a day 
or two after they have been seen. I 
would suggest going one step further, 
where possible, and making a second 
call on the interviewer about a week 
later. This procedure ties your name 
and face together in the interviewer’s 
mind and offers him another opportunity 
to give you any ideas he may have had in 
the interim. A second call can be made 
without an engagement and should not 
be pressed; i.e., leave your card if there 
is any indication that the time of your 
call is unpropitious. 

Don’t make a second call, however, if 
you are being considered for a specific 
position. Such calls should follow up only 
those interviews where you asked advice, 





and you should have something of real 
interest to report back. Limit the call to 
five minutes, and be appreciative of 
former help rather than asking for more. 
Don’t make calls Monday morning, Fri- 
day afternoon, or late in the day. Think 
of the other fellow. 

Where you are being interviewed by a 
prospective employer, your task is both 
easier and harder. First of all, you 
should show a definite interest in and 
knowledge of his company. Don’t give 
the feeling you have just dropped in for 
a casual call. Ask intelligent leading 
questions, but again leave plenty of loop- 
holes. If the interviewer has decided 
against you, no amount of pinning him 
down will get you the job. You will just 
leave behind you a feeling of irritation 
instead of good will. 

One man I know was offered and ac- 
cepted a position with a company, sub- 
ject to approval of the board of directors. 
The board reversed the opinion of the 
president, thus leaving him with the 
difficult task of telling the applicant he 
was “out.” This task was naturally an 
unpleasant one for the president, but the 
rejected applicant was completely under- 
standing and made a friend. The inci- 
dent proved of real value, for about two 
months later this same applicant was 
being considered for another position 
and his friend, the president, travelled 
200 miles to say a good word for him, 
thus securing for him the new position. 


Selling Yourself 


An objective appraisal by the appli- 
cant of his qualifications for the opening 
is real selling. If he goes over his past 
experience and points out to his prospec- 
tive employer his assets and liabilities for 
the position in hand, he will give the em- 
ployer an impression of honesty and de- 
pendability. 

The man who says he can handle the 
position as easily as rolling off a log sel- 
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dom gets the opportunity. Either he is 
too big for the job and would tire of it or 
he is so sure of himself that he would be 
an upsetting influence on his co-workers. 
Merely making such a statement reveals 
a lack of judgment few employers would 
risk. 

Admission of past mistakes is a strength 
rather than a weakness. As a friend of 
mine cynically says, “There are two kinds 
of people, the caught and the uncaught.” 
Everyone realizes that no one is perfect, 
and admitting errors of judgment brings 
understanding rather than suspicion, 

A successful interview will bring about 
discussions with other members of the 
interested organization. These discussions 
will be held for two reasons. First, they 
will let other men size you up. Second, 
they will delve more deeply into your 
technical qualifications. Some men sail 
through the first screening with flying 
colors largely on the strength of appear- 
ance and personality. Such qualifications 
are important, but they alone will not suf- 
fice in getting a job. They must be backed 
up by well-documented proof of ability in 
past endeavors. The first skirmish does 
not win the battle, and you should re- 
member that follow-up interviews play al- 
most as important a part as the initial one. 

Finally, when you are offered the job, 
it is perfectly all right to ask for a rea- 
sonable length of time to think it over. 
Over-hasty acceptance might undetmine 
the impression of self-assurance and ca- 
pability that you have presumably built 
up. A new job is recognized as an impor- 
tant matter; it does not have to be seized 
or rejected on the spur of the moment. 


Summary 


To summarize the ways of going about 
finding a job, these rules seem to stand 
out: 

1. Decide accurately and objectively 
what you are best qualified to do by past 
experience and temperament. 

2. Make up your mind what sacrifices 
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you are willing to make to get that job. 
Will you move, will you travel, will you 
accept a salary reduction, will you work 
in conditions not to your liking? 

3. Prepare the ground carefully. Find 
out where you can make the greatest con- 
tribution. 

4. Be interested in the other man’s 
problems and see his point of view. 

5. Do not so limit your scope that you 
will not be considered for a position in an 
allied field for which your experience 
equips you. 


Jury, 1951 


Perhaps the most important of these 
rules is the third. If you approach a pros- 
pective employer conscientiously from the 
standpoint of what you have to offer that 
he needs, rather than what he has to of- 
fer that you want, you are bound to make 
a sincere impression on him. 

No company is so well run that it does 
not have a job that needs to be done, or 
done better. Constant improvement and 
expansion are the secrets of its growth, 
like any organism’s. Prove that you are 
the person for the job—and the job will 
be yours. 
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GUIDE FoR JoB SEEKERS TO BE AVAILABLE 
A combination reprint of Mr. Howell’s article and of an article on preparation 
of the résumé (by Ruth Hooper Larison, an outstanding authority in the field) 
will be available about August 31, and may be ordered at cost in quantity lots 
for use in employment offices and for vocational guidance purposes. 
quantity prices, address the Association’s headquarters, 330 West 42nd Street, 


For 














Collective Bargaining: 
Past, Present and Future 


N. B. WINSTANLEY 
Purdue University 


If personnel policies are to be set within the framework of the times, the author de- 


clares, then policymakers and administrators must recognize the historical processes 


through which present-day collective bargaining has evolved and strive to see present 


and future developments in their historical perspective. He outlines here the major 


changes which have taken place in bargaining power and discusses some of their im- 


plications for the future. 


he Past 


IF ONE were to study the history of the 
labor movement in England and in the 
United States, he would, in the course of 
study, soon become aware of a social and 
psychological phenomenon underlying 
his history. From the Statutes of Labor- 
ers in 1350 to the present Labor govern- 
ent in England, and from the first 
own strike in America at Philadelphia 
n 1786 to the Wagner Act of 1935, the 
‘cause” of labor has steadily advanced. 
t might appear on further study that 
ollective bargaining was the mechanism 
by which these gains were made. One 
ould almost see, then, collective bargain- 
ng as a definite social institution in the 
. S., born in 1786, childhood in the 
850’s, adolescence in the early 1900's, 
hand reaching early manhood in 1918. 
To make the picture more clear, the 
ccompanying graphical analysis has 
been made of the growth of labor in the 
J. S. since 1800. This analysis is in 


terms of “bargaining power.” Any gain 
by labor (L) is concomitantly a loss by 
management (M). 

Let us examine these curves. Obvious- 
ly, it would be ridiculous to claim a high 
degree of accuracy for them, pointing at 
a given place on a curve and saying, for 
example, here is the case of Common- 
wealth vs Hunt or here is the Railway 
Arbitration Act. But who can deny the 
slopes and general directions of the 
curves? The significance of such, how- 
ever, is open to discussion. 


The Present 


Some will say that these curves prove 
that we are headed for a “welfare” state; 
others, by extrapolation, will say that 
socialism is the next step. We deny both 
of these, preferring to interpret the di- 
rection as to the center not to the left. 
Thus, it is possible to conclude that we 
are now, on the whole, in a period of 
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relative equilibrium, socially and eco- 
nomically. 


We have not arrived at this stage for- 
tuitously. Our present situation in the 
field of labor-management relations may 
be seen as the direct consequence of the 


changing philosophy of our people. 
“Rugged” individualism or economic in- 
dividualism, if you prefer, has been aban- 
doned. Consequently, our government 
has abandoned the so-called laissez-faire 


attitude for one of concern. It is this 
change that has made collective bargain- 
ing possible. Government the world 
around has, in regard to labor legisla- 
tion, evolved from repression, through 
tolerance, to direct encouragement. Ex- 
amination of U. S. court decisions in- 
volving labor disputes also reflects the 
change in philosophy. 

Because collective bargaining has been 
made possible we have today arrived at 
this period of relative equilibrium. Such 
an implication is not “hard to take” if 
we see that social and economic equilib- 
ria are the natural results of the interac- 
tion embodied in any system of continued 
bargaining. 


E 


The Future 


The question of the future arises at 
this point. In the light of the foregoing 
discussion, is there justification for say- 
ing that we will eventually become a so- 
cialistic nation or that management will 
become more restricted with time? The 
answer to that is quite difficult. How- 
ever, a good clue to the attitude of the 
nation is most certainly the Taft-Hartley 
Act, for this legislation finds support on 
both sides of the fence. Evidence has 
been presented showing that some union 
members themselves are in sympathy 
with this act. One could see this act as 
the leveling-off of the gains of labor. We 
do not believe that further legislation 
restrictive to management would ordin- 
arily be forthcoming. The word, ordin- 
arily, is used here advisedly and 1s to be 
construed as meaning “in the normal 
course of events.” Unfortunately, we are 
in a period of abnormality. If a “break” 
does not come soon in the world situa- 
tion, or if general war should break out, 
it is not at all beyond the realm of pos- 
sibility that in the long run we shall go 
the way of England. 
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Significance 


What, then, is the implication of this 
analysis for personnel policy makers and 
administrators? 

The one most obvious implication is 
that policy makers must recognize this 
historical process and set policies within 
the framework of the times. Policies that 
encourage practices found unsuccessful 
in the past may very well encourage union 
reaction in the form of increased agita- 
tion. This does not mean that further 
sacrifice of management prerogatives is 
indicated. It does mean, however, that 
more emphasis must be placed on human 
relations by some companies. It seems 
fairly well established that money invest- 
ed in this area can at times be as profit- 
able as money invested in the accumula- 
tion of other production agents. It is 
not within the scope of this paper to point 
out how and why this is so. Current lit- 
erature quite adequately handles this 


fairly new emphasis on human relations 
in industry. 

Management that attempts to bring 
about a return to economic individual- 
ism apparently displays little foresight, 
or hindsight either. Progressive man- 
agement, on the other hand, can use this 
present concern over human relations in 
industry to demonstrate to its people that 
it is interested in the welfare of the in- 
dividual. Use of attitude polls, ntore ob- 
jective job evaluation techniques, retire- 
ment plans, and better training programs 
are only a few devices that are being used 
today to win the worker’s loyalty and in 
so doing to build a more efficient or- 
ganization. 

Man and machine today are not the 
same as man and machine yesterday. 
Machine design has changed with time; 
so has man’s ideas. We must recognize 
this. We should work with it. We must 
improve our “operating designs” through 
constant research and development. 


Report Available on Training for Defense Production 


THE TRAINING JOB ahead, including apprenticeship to build up the ranks of all-round 
skilled workers and other forms of industrial training for jobs not requiring the ver- 
satility of craftsmen, and details on how the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Apprenticeship is assisting defense industries in solving their over-all training prob- 
lems are discussed in a four-page illustrated reprint, Training Manpower for Defense 
Production, by W. F. Patterson, Director of the Bureau of Apprenticeship. This report 
explains the difference between apprentice training for the wide variety of operations 
in the skilled trades, and training for the multitude of semi-skilled and other jobs on 
the production and assembly lines requiring various degrees of skill. Copies may be 
obtained without charge by writing to Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S. Department of 


Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 








Industrial Relations Research 
at Universities 


Progress Report, 1950-51: Part | 


Research in industrial relations and personal administration which is currently being conducted 
in our universities is of interest to those actively engaged in these fields both for the immediate 
applicability of many of the findings to day-to-day operating problems and as a foundation for 
future progress. To keep readers of Personnel abreast of the significant research projects which 
have been recently completed or are currently under way, the AMA has once again contacted 
universities throughout the country for information concerning the present status of their 
research in industrial relations and personnel administration and some of the salient findings 
that have emerged. Universities that are engaged in research in these fields and that have not 
been contacted for information are urged to prepare reports of their research activities for 
representation in this survey. The present series of reports,: which bring up to date the material 
presented in May and July, 1950, will be continued in the next issue. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 


Dale Yoder, Director 
Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., Assistant Director 


Projects Recently Completed 


1. A study of university curricula in industrial relations. Courses in industrial relations at 20 
universities were compared with job requirements of several union and management positions. 
Most industrial relations job requirements appear to be covered in these curricula. A published 
report will appear in the July-August issue of Personnel Journal. 

2. Use of factorial design in industrial relations research. A non-technical description of 
possible uses of factorial design. This convenient device permits measurement of interactions of 
factors as well as simple relationships. Published as the Center’s Research and Technical Report 6. 

3. Representative examination questions in industrial relations. These have been released 
in mimeographed form by the Industrial Relations Center. 

4. Salaries of manpower managers and personnel ratios for 1951. This annual survey provides 
information on personnel ratios, job titles, experience, education by size of firm, industry, and 
salary. Published in Personne for July, 1951. 

5. Labor-management relations on the Mississippi River waterway system. 
will appear as Bulletin 12. 

6. Weighted application blanks. A study of the development of application blanks through 
analysis of personal history items of successful and marginal sales and clerical workers and 
stable and “high turnover” employees. To be published in Fall, 1951. 

7. Attitude scale on employment of older employees. 

8. Readability of union contracts. Analysis of contract clauses, with suggestions for improvement. 
Examples are provided. Published in PeRsoNNeEL, July, 1951. 


This case study 


Projects in Process 


1. Joint university project on manpower mobilities. The University of Minnesota and five 
other universities and the Federal Census Bureau are conducting simultaneous studies of man- 
power mobilities in six urban areas. Information has been obtained by special census from 
1,800 household schedules and 2,000 work history schedules. Data were collected during January, 
1951 in St. Paul. Analyses will seek to identify characteristics of mobile employees, reasons 
for job changes, and relationship of location training to comparative mobilities. Effects of wage 
and non-wage factors in changes will be compared. A composite study for the six labor market 
areas will be made under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council. 
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2. Minnesota industrial relations Triple Audit studies. The first stage of the Triple Audit 
pilot studies has been completed. Findings will be released in Bulletin 11 to be published in 
July, 1951. The Triple Audit is testing relationships among three types of factors: (a) economic 
factors; (b) industrial relations policies and practices; and (c) employee reactions. These studies 
have been under way since 1948. Preliminary analyses include results obtained in ten firms 
in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. Findings for firms and their unions are tentative in view 
of the small sample. 

Present Triple Audit plans are concerned with developing additional scales and yardsticks 
and those already in use. In addition, the studies are being expanded to include more firms. 

3. Pilot sociometric study. Sociometric analyses have been made in nine departments in four 
firms. Analysis is concerned with relationships among: (a) responses to sociometric questions; 
(b) productivity; (c) employee attitudes; and (d) personal and job characteristics of employees 
in the departments. In addition, a comparison is made of characteristics of those chosen with 
characteristics of choosers. The sociometric studies seek to identify specific relationships 
between characteristics of work groups and such conditions as productivity and employee attitudes. 

4. Trade union leadership program. Pilot studies are under way to find means of developing 
effective union leadership training programs. These studies are exploratory. Attempts wi!l be 
made to provide careful evaluation of several experimental programs. 

5. Comprehension and acceptance of factual information in industrial communications. An 
exploratory study in one firm. Written material in the employee newspaper is used to test 
acceptance and comprehension by employees. It is believed that the level of difficulty of the 
write-ups and the sources to which factual statements are ascribed may affect their reception and 
understanding. This study is scheduled for completion about July 15, 1951. 

6. Post-retirement-age utilization of manpower in industry. Methods of effectively utilizing 
older employees in industry are being investigated. An extension of the preliminary survey seeks 
a detailed study of various arrangements in firms which employ older white-collar and hourly- 
rated employees. Attention is directed to: (a) policies and practices of management and unions; 
(b) a job analysis of positions occupied by older employees; (c) attitudes of union leaders, 
employees, and managements toward utilization of older employees. 

7. Study of differential wording of questions in employee attitude questionnaires. A com- 
parison of responses to positive and negative phrasing of questions. 

8. Measured interests of operating industrial relations personnel. The validity of the scoring 
key for Personnel Director on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank is under investigation. Dif- 
ferential interests of personnel in various industrial relations positions are included in the study. 

9. Readability and human interest of management and union publications. ‘A report of this 
study appeared in October, 1950, Industrial and Labor Relations Review, indicating that man- 
agement and union publications are not written at a sufficiently simplified level to ensure ready 
understanding by rank-and-file employees. Union publications generally are more difficult than 
management publications. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 


J. Douglas Brown, Director 
Helen Baker, Associate Director 
Richard A. Lester, Research Associate 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Personnel Administration and Labor Relations in Department Stores—An Analysis of Devel- 
opments and Practices. Based on a study of 57 stores, 36 of which had been included in a 1935 
survey, this report analyzes developments among large department stores and considers the reasons 
back of outstanding changes in personnel and labor relations. The principal divisions of the 
study are “The Personnel Function in the Total Store Organization,” “Developments in Specific 
Personnel Activities,” and “Employee Relations in Unionized and Non-Unionized Stores.” The 
appendix includes case studies of the growth of unions in department stores in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh. By Helen Baker and R. R. France. August, 1950. 144 pp. 

2. Layoff Policies and Practices—Reccrt Experience Under Collective Bargaining. Views the 
handling of layoffs as essentially a probiem in selection and suggests three important considera- 
tions: (1) Management wants to retain as skilled and productive a group as is possible, with due 
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regard to the technical functions that need to be manned. (2) The conditions of recall to work 
should be such that the valuable skills and experience of laid-off workers can be retained and 
utilized to maximum advantage when operations are resumed. (3) Consideration needs to be given 
to the effects on morale resulting from the manner in which workers are laid off or retained 
in employment. By Robert L. Aronson. August, 1950. 55 pp. 

3. The Operation of Sickness Benefit Plans in Collective Bargaining. An analysis of a repre- 
sentative group of negotiated plans with respect to: (1) financial arrangements and experience, 
(2) administrative procedures and problems, and (3) the adequacy of benefits relative to needs 
and cost. Experience of the ten extensive programs studied indicates that sound workable 
programs to provide some degree of protection to employees against the hardships resulting 
from illness and accident can be operated successfully through collective bargaining. Administra- 
tive problems found in the plans studied were surprisingly few. These included, to varying degrees, 
carelessness on the part of employers in remitting insurance contributions and in returning 
claim forms and maintaining personnel records, malingering by employees in a few cases, 
and problems in maintaining employee understanding of benefit provisions and claim procedures. 
Experience showed, however, that a substantial approach to a solution of these problems can 
be made without the need for fundamental changes in administration and without adversely 
affecting union-management relations. The two factors felt to be primarily responsible for the 
successful operation of the programs studied are the conscientiousness and ability of those re- 
sponsible for the plans’ administration and the generally favorable economic conditions which 
prevailed during the period in which the plans have operated. By Fred Slavick. May, 1951. 
109 pp. 3 

4. Compulsory Arbitration of Utility Disputes in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. This report 
makes an intensive analysis of the operations of the New Jersey and Pennsylvania Acts. The 
study concludes that where collective bargaining was operating successfully prior to the enactment 
of the laws, negotiations were usually not greatly restricted by the statutes. However, in a 
number of cases where the bargaining relations were strained as a result of other factors, the 
laws apparently contributed to breakdowns of negotiations. From the standpoint of providing 
acceptable and workable solutions to labor disputes, the New Jersey statute seems to have been 
more successful than the Pennsylvania law. In both states judicial review of awards by statutory 
boards of arbitration raised problems for the successful operation of the laws. Frequent review 
of arbitration awards is likely to result in a legalistic and inflexible approach to disputes as well 
as encouraging resistance on the part of the unions because of their continuing fear of the courts. 
By Robert R. France and Richard A. Lester. June, 1951. 91 pp. 

5. Maximum Utilization of Employed Manpower—A Check List of Company Practice. A 
revision of a report first issued in the midst of World War II, this “check list” points out the 
factors in managerial conditions and personnel practices that are essential in assuring effective 
use of manpower in the current emergency. By J. Douglas Brown, Helen Baker, and Kenneth 
H. Condit. January, 1951. 52 pp. 


Work in Progress 


1. Retirement Procedures. A short study of procedures followed under plans with compulsory 
and plans with flexible retirement age, provisions for and handling of requests for early retire- 
ment, problems in case of postponed retirement, and pre- and post-retirement counseling. Pri- 
marily a study of management efforts to make retirement possible and acceptable to the super- 
annuated worker. Interviewing in progress. Publication expected in September or October, 1951. 
Research Scheduled for the Future 


1. The coordination of industrial relations in multi-plant companies. The proposed aim of 
this study is to carry out intensive interviewing at various levels of management in two or three 
companies with centralized and in two or three with decentralized organization and control of 
industrial relations. It is planned to describe organizational backgrounds and administrative 
procedures, and to secure and analyze information revealing their problems, limitations, and 
effectiveness in terms of sound industrial relations throughout the company. Work will begin 
on this in July. Publication expected about July, 1952. 

2. The impact on a local labor market of the establishment of a large new plant in the com- 
munity. This will include a review of recruiting procedures followed by the management of 
the new plant, its sources of management and rank-and-file personnel, wage policies, and effect 
of the new plant on other companies and other employers. Preliminary study of background 


information to begin in August, interviewing in October, 1951. Publication expected about July, 
1952. 
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MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
InDusTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION 
Charles A. Myers, Executive Director 
Projects Recently Completed 


1. Pressures on Wage Decisions. This case study, undertaken by George P. Shultz, was directed 
toward explaining the structure and general level of wages in a particular sector of the men’s 
shoe industry, as a step toward a more general understanding of wage determination. Present 
and prospective employment in the local industry and the political composition of the union 
were found to be important pressures on the union’s wage decisions. A book presenting this 
material, Pressures on Wage Decisions, was published by John Wiley and Sons and Technology 
Press in January, 1951. 

2. The Dynamics of a Labor Market, a book by Charles A. Myers and George P. Shultz, 
published by Prentice-Hall in June, 1951, as the first in its new series of “Studies in Industrial 
Relations.” The research on which the book is based started late in September, 1948, when a 
large textile firm closed a substantial part of its operations in a New England city. The objective 
of the study was to assess the effect of the change in the level of employment on the operation 
of the labor market, especially with respect to (a) the problems and experiences of displaced 
workers, and (b) the problems dnd policies of companies and unions operating in the locality. 
The level of employment was found to have important effects on the satisfactions which workers 
sought in jobs, worker productivity, hiring rates and specifications, and collective bargaining 
settlements. 

3. Types of Union-Management Relationships. John R. Coleman, in collaboration with Fred- 
erick H. Harbison of the University of Chicago, has recently completed a study entitled Goals 
and Strategy in Collective Bargaining (to be published by Harper Brothers in August, 1951). 
This work draws together the conclusions from one hundred different bargaining relationships, 
discusses the broad strategies employed in three “types” of relationships—armed truce, working 
harmony and union-management cooperation—and finally suggests criteria by which such rela- 
tionships might be evaluated in a free society. 

4. Teamwork in Research Groups. An intensive study by Herbert A. Shepard of a physical 
science research organization with special emphasis on administrative problems involved in 
developing productive research teams. This case study is now being revised for publication by 
The Technology Press. 

5. Industrial Relations in Sweden, by Charles A. Myers, published by The Technology Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1951. This report grew out of a visit to Sweden in the Fall of 1950, spon. 
sored by the U. S. Department of State and a group of Swedish business men. Sweden’s collective 
bargaining system was found to be highly developed and, in the eyes of the participants, the 
advantages of centralization appeared to outweigh the disadvantages. Management interest in 
personnel policies, however, is more recent than in the United States, with the result that less 
progress has been made in developing good employer-employee relations. 

6. Worker Morale as Seen in Interviews and in Projective Tests. This study of worker attitudes 
in four chain grocery stores was completed last year by Mason Haire (now at the University of 
California, Berkeley). An article summarizing the findings, “Factors Influencing Industrial 
Morale,” was published in PeRsoNNEL, May, 1951. The relativity of employee job satisfactions, 
depending upon the degree to which certain satisfactions are already satisfied, was emphasized. 


Work in Progress 


1. Communication in Task-Oriented Groups, under the direction of Alex Bavelas. A series of 
experimental studies has been made of the communication process in groups which have been 
given specific tasks to do. The communication pattern which emerges and the activity density 
along the channels of the pattern have been analyzed in terms of their effect upon performance 
and morale. A preliminary report on these experiments was published in Personnet, March, 
1951, “An Experimental Approach to Organization Communication,” by Alex Bavelas and Dermot 
Barrett. Further experiments will be carried on over an extended period. 

2. Patterns of Mobility in and Channels of Entrance to Skilled Crafts. This is part of a larger 
joint research project undertaken by the Social Science Research Council and the Bureau of 
the Census, with the cooperation of six other universities. At M.LT., ten-year work histories 
for skilled workers in six cities are being analyzed to determine how crafts were entered and 
what patterns of mobility were characteristic of this group. The project is under the direction 
of Charles A. Myers, George P. Shultz and John R. Coleman, and it will be completed early 
in 1952. 
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3. Case Method as a Management Tool. A study by Paul Pigors applying the two component 
parts of the case method—fact-iinding and generalizing from experience—to administrative prac- 
tice in industry. Current emphasis is on problems connected with upward communication through- 
out the organization and with executive control. The study will continue through 1952. 

4. Personnel Administration and Supervisory Training in Private and Government Hospitals. 
Exploratory studies have been completed under the direction of Paul Pigors and further work 
will center on a realistic appraisal of a team concept in nursing service. This will continue 
into 1952. 

5. Personnel Policies. An examination of human relations problems associated with the formu- 
lation, dissemination and interpretation of personnel policies. The study is directed by Paul 
Pigors, and is being carried on in cooperation with various companies throughout the United 
States and Canada. It will be completed late in 1952. Two articles already published are: “Let’s 
Talk Policy,” Personnet, July, 1950; and “Who Should Make Personnel Policies?” PERSONNEL, 
November, 1950. 

6. Union-Management Cooperation on Production Problems, under the direction of Joseph 
N. Scanlon. This is a continuing study of the human relations problems involved in setting up 
and developing a plan of management-worker cooperation on production problems in both unionized 
and non-unionized firms. Particular emphasis has been focused in the flexibility of the relation- 
ship as cooperation develops; on the process through which the initial agreement was developed; 
and on a discussion of the significance of these experiences for understanding some of the problems 
involved in introducing change into the functioning of an organization. A short article by George 
P. Shultz developing some aspects of this work will appear in an early issue of PERSONNEL. 


Research Scheduled for Future 


1. Communication Systems in Industrial Organizations. A combination laboratory and field 
study of the functions of a variety of human communication networks. The laboratory studies 
will be an extension of Alex Bavelas’ communication experiments, emphasizing analogies to indus- 
trial situations. In the field studies, communication systems used by industrial groups will be 
explored. The research will be conducted by Herbert A. Shepard, under a Faculty Research 
grant from the Social Science Research Council. 

2. Worker Participation in Collective Bargaining. This is a field study to be undertaken by 
John R. Coleman, beginning in the fall of 1951. The study poses three main questions: (1) To 
what extent does the collective bargaining process permit participation on the part of the union’s 
rank-and-file members? (2) To what extent is there now such participation in the collective 
bargaining process? (3) What effects do the degree of worker participation in bargaining have 
upon the type of settlements reached, the way in which those settlements are reached, and the 
way the contract is subsequently administered? 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DivisION OF RESEARCH 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BuUSINEss ADMINISTRATION 


Executive Action 


A study of executive relationships, initiated in the fall of 1948, was completed in October, 
1950, and the results were published in book form in January, 1951. Professor Edmund P. 
Learned guided the study, assisted by Professor Kenneth Andrews and Messrs. Donald R. Booz, 
David N. Ulrich, and Robert F. Sensibaugh. The final manuscript was written by Professor 
Learned, Mr. Ulrich, and Mr. Booz. 


This study began as an investigation of line and staff relationships in organization. Early 
field work, however, indicated that line and staff relationships were an aspect of the broad organ- 
ization problem of executive teamwork, and the study was broadened to the more comprehensive 
subject of the human aspects of executive relationships. 


The increasing size of business enterprises and the growing complexity of modern business 
problems have made executive teamwork of primary concern to many executives. Several of the 
companies studied were in a state of rapid growth, and the fact that one or a few men could no 
longer maker all the major decisions and manage the enterprise by themselves was gradually being 
accepted. These companies were trying various forms of organization to deal with these increas- 
ingly complex problems. But underlying all executive action was the problem of people; of 
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what to do about established habits and attitudes that no longer seemed appropriate, of how to 
get adequate understanding and acceptance of change. 

The final report of the research project is addressed to business executives and to others inter- 
ested in the practical aspects of business administration. On the assumption that working with 
people is the central aspect of the administrative process and the core of executives’ daily experi- 
ence, it undertakes to state and deal with the problem of coordination in human terms. 


Company Management and Executive Retirement 


There has been growing interest in various facets of retirement and its relationship to business. 
Most published material covers the field as a whole or stresses information primarily about 
pension plans. 

Professor Harold R. Hall’s study, undertaken in January, 1950 and tentatively entitled “Com- 
pany Management and Executive Retirement,” appears to be a pioneer effort on this important 
section of the subject. It concerns itself with business executives immediately before, coincident 
with, and after retirement. The study will include the responsibilities of business to its executives, 
the mental and psychological angles of anticipation and realization of retirement on the part 
of executives themselves, and the need for study of the subject by top management. 

While the point of view in the study is that of company management, it is expected that the 
findings will also be of interest to executives contemplating retirement. 


Increased Longevity and Retirement of Business Personnel 


Through his work in the industrial personnel field, Professor B. A. Lindberg has become 
aware of increasing concern by business management with the problems arising from extending 
lifespans and their effect on retirement plans. Collaterally involved are the desired adjustments 
of persons in various age groups to their work as they grow older. Expressed interest in these 
related subjects is based on the general expectation that greater longevity, reduced immigration, 
and a lower birth rate will continue to lead to a greater proportion of older people in our future 
industrial society. 

Professor Lindberg has undertaken in September, 1950, a field investigation of what personnel 
and other administrators and employees are thinking, planning, and doing about these questions 
and trends arising from an aging population. He and his assistants will complete the bulk of 
the field interviews with personnel and management by September, 1951, and the succeeding 
year will be devoted to analyzing the material and preparing the results for publication. 


Human Relations in Department Stores 


Perhaps in no type of business enterprise do the reactions of human beings have greater 
influence on operating effectiveness than in retailing. Here a substantial employee group is required 
relative to the dollar volume attained, and furthermore a large number of potential customers 
must be served individually by people on the sales floor. More and more it is being realized 
in department stores that smooth functioning depends on good supervision at all levels in the 
organizational hierarchy. 

During the past two years Professor Elizabeth A. Burnham has spent seven months in three 
department stores of different sizes and in different geographic locations, gaining information 
on the problems of supervision and the importance of executive training. During 1950-1951 she 
plans to add to the research already done and to prepare a report for publication. 


Salesmen’s Compensation 


The compensation paid to salesmen is typically one of the more important elements of manu- 
facturers’ marketing costs, and in the changing world of today the perennial problem of working 
out effective methods of compensation has become particularly difficult. Professor Harry R. 
Tosdal has been conducting a research study of the virtues and limitations of the many different 
methods used in compensating salesmen. As a starting point he has used cases recording the 
experience of a widely varied group of industrial concerns which have been gathered during 
the past 20-odd years. In addition, new cases have been obtained and inquiries made to determine 
the effectiveness of various compensation plans under current conditions. By studying the practices 
of numerous companies, he hopes to throw some light on how many variations and improvements, 
if any, have been made based on the experiences of the past. 

Supplementary data have been secured from a considerable number of firms through the co- 
operation of the National Sales Executives, Inc. An extensive questionnaire was sent to the 
entire membership of this group for the purpose of adding frequency data to the intensive 
studies already completed. Returns from over 1,000 companies have been received and tabulated, 
and a summary report prepared which will be published shortly. 
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The final published report will include, in addition to the author’s over-all analysis and con- 
clusions on the subject, a number of carefully selected cases, each with a commentary discussing 
the reactions of businessmen and the author to the specific practices followed by the individual 
companies. Completion of the manuscript is expected late in 1951. 


THe Onto STATE UNIVERSITY 
By C. L. Shartle 
Executive Director, Personnel Research Board 


As part of the series Ohio Studies in PersonNEL, the Bureau of Business Research, has recently 
published the following monographs: 

Management Prerogatives. By Alton W. Baker and Franklin S. Rawson. It was found that 
for the State of Ohio 7 out of every 10 contracts studied contained some form of management- 
rights clause. The proportion of contracts containing such clauses varied among the major 
classes of industries. 

The type of clause most frequently used was a specific management clause. 

Method of Controlling Absenteeism. By Alton W. Baker. The causes of absenteeism are 
discussed and the various methods of controlling it are presented with particular emphasis on the 
use of disciplinary clauses in collective-bargaining agreements. 

The major types of absenteeism clauses found in Ohio contracts were: 

1. Advance notice of absence. 

2. Absences shall be for “just cause” only. 

3. Just causes for absence enumerated. 

4. Penalties imposed upon habitual absenteeism. 

Survey of Wages, Hours, and Fringe Benefits in the Ohio Hardware Trade. By Alton W. 
Baker and James C. Yocum. This is the result of a survey conducted by the Bureau of Business 
Research, Ohio State University, in conjunction with the Ohio Retail Hardware Association to 
determine the prevailing practice regarding wages, hours, and fringe benefits in retail hardware 
stores of Ohio. Data are classified by geographical area, size of store (as determined by annual 
sales volume), and occupation. 

Low wages seemed to be truly associated with small size of store. 

Basic weekly salary and wage rates for seven hardware store jobs were higher as the size 
of the store (as measured by sales volume) increased. 

Sources of Information on Personnel Administration and Labor Relations. By Alton W. Baker. 
A selected bibliography comprising approximately 1500 sources of information on personnel 
administration and labor relations. 

Personal and Social Adjustment in Industry. By Robert W. Hites. This study, based on 
interviews with both management and labor representatives, suggests problems and methods of 
research in each of ten areas affecting personnel relations: communications; labor-management 
relations; layoffs; the training of supervisory personnel in human relations; factors affecting job 
satisfaction; the older worker in industry; women in industry; foremen; counseling for employees; 
effects of home and school upon vocational adjustment. ; 

Monographs in press by the Bureau include Labor-Management Arbitration, by Alton W. 
Baker and R. J. Davis; and Supervising Outside Salesmen, by Charles L. Lapp. 

Dr. Herbert S. Parnes, Department of Economics, is directing a study in methods of estimat- 
ing manpower resources. Four major areas of inquiry are involved. 

The first of these is a description of the kinds of manpower data which are currently avail- 
able, and an intensive analysis of their usefulness in making local area manpower estimates under 
conditions of partial and total mobilization. 

A second study is a critical analysis of the manpower mobilization program in the Columbus, 
Ohio, area during World War II. Particular emphasis is being placed upon the institutional 
factors which influenced the supply and utilization of labor during the last war. 

Third, the sources of the expansion in manufacturing employment in the local labor market 
during World War II are being investigated. From the personnel files of a sample of manu- 
facturing firms in the area, data have been collected on the demographic characteristics and the 
previous employment histories of workers hired in selected prewar, war and postwar years. 

Finally, a questionnaire survey of a sample of households in Columbus has been made to 
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determine whether the manpower resources of the community—actual and potential—can be more 
satisfactorily described than is done by currently available data. 

Preliminary results indicate that Franklin County, Ohio, manufacturers draw heavily on 
immigrants during periods of increasing employment and that the distance traveled by persons 
to work was higher in 1943 than before or after World War II. 

In the Department of Psychology a study is being made by Edward Fleishman under the 
direction of Dr. Harold E. Burtt concerning methods of evaluating human relations training. 
Emphasis is being placed on the relation of the foreman’s behavior and attitudes to the “leader- 
ship climate” in which the foreman works. Preliminary results indicate that significant relation- 
ships will be shown between a number of variables. A number of techniques developed in the 
Ohio State Leadership Studies are being applied in the study. 

In the Department of Business Organization a doctoral dissertation was completed by Cleatice 
L. Littlefield entitled “An Approach to Improved Utilization of Personnel during Peak Loads in 
Office Work Volume.” The study showed the feasibility of a scientific program in handling peaks 
and indicated that morale of employees was increased because of less likelihood of layoffs. 

Within the next few months other dissertations to be completed include: 

Davis, Keith, Channels of Executive Communication. 

Flippo, Edwin, An Analysis of Methods Used to Sustain Profit Sharing Plans Through 

Profitless Years. 
Fox, William M., Reaching Agreement in Groups Under Various Types of Leadership. 


Voris, Charles, A Comparison of Personnel Activities on the Pacific Northwest with Those in 
the United States. 


PuRDUE UNIVERSITY 


Division OF EDUCATION AND APPLIED PsYCHOLOCY 
OccuPATIONAL RESEARCH CENTER 


Joseph Tiffin, C. H. Lawshe, N. C. Kephart, E. J. McCormick, W. V. Owen 


Work in the Occupational Research Center is concerned with instruction (primarily at the 
graduate level) and research. In addition to instruction for resident students, certain short inten- 
sive courses for industrial relations personnel are given at various times during the year. The 
most frequent of these short courses is a one-week session on problems of industrial vision. This 
session has been held 31 times, and has been attended by over 500 people from companies in the 
United States and Canada. 

Research completed or in progress may be subdivided into several main areas. 

Job Analysis and Evaluation 


Three job evaluation studies have been completed recently. In eight Indiana plants an 
abbreviated three-point job evaluation scale, based on the results of previous studies in other plants, 
was applied to hourly-paid jobs. Investigation of the amount of labor grade displacement from 
existing job evaluation scales, three of which were NEMA and five of which were non-NEMA 
point systems, indicated that an abbreviated scale of three items—experience, hazards and initia- 
tive and ingenuity—usually will achieve the same results as a more extensive point system that 
includes these items. Through the validation of a job description check-list of clerical operations 
for use as a job evaluation device, it is now quite simple to assign a total point value to the posi- 
tion by checking those operations performed by a particular incumbent. Results of a job evalua- 
tion study of enlisted jobs in the Navy have revealed that five factors (out of 13 factors in an 
experimental system) gave a very high prediction of the job values as judged by a number of 
naval personnel. 

Four other studies in this area of research are still in progress. In connection with the 
investigation of supervisory morale in one plant, a duty analysis of first-line supervisors is being 
developed. Moreover, changes in an “index of job understanding” between the supervisor and 
his superior will be studied in relation to morale. Near completion is a new approach to the study 
of executive compensation at the top management level. A program of research has been initiated, 
the purpose of which is the analysis of interrelationships among jobs of various types of work 
components. This research is expected to reveal the nature of any “cluster” or groups of work 
components which occur in various jobs. The findings may contribute to the development of job 
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classification structures, to analyzing transferability from job to job, and other related manage- 
ment functions. Some of the factors which contribute to variabilities in pace rating are expected 
to be revealed by a fourth study. Results to date suggest that the accuracy of such ratings is 
affected not only by differences among ratings, but also by differences among jobs, individuals 


performing those jobs, rates at which they are being performed, and interactions among these 
factors. 


Employee Selection 


In a recent study, the relationship between accident experience and ability to pass previously 
established visual standards was demonstrated for 12 different types of jobs. Sixty-five per cent 
of those who passed the standards, but only 57 per cent of those who failed, were in the low 
accident frequency group—a statistically significant difference. 

Not yet completed are five other projects. Near completion is the validation of application 
blank data against length of service of clerical workers in the foreign employment of an American 
oil company. In the same company, statistical analysis of an open-end questionnaire to all 
American employees revealed the most frequently mentioned reasons for accepting and leaving 
foreign employment, and comparisons were made between various subgroups of personnel. Other 
studies involve the development of a job interest test for “rank and file” male applicants, and a 
study of turnover among telephone operators. The relationship of “better eye” scores and “both 
eye” scores on the Ortho-Rater as related to job success is also being studied. A fifth research 
project is being conducted to ascertain whether a personality test, based on the forced-choice tech- 
nique, offers possibilities for use in business and industry. 

Vision ‘ 

Although a large volume of research is carried on in the Industrial Vision Center at Purdue, 
only three research studies are cited here. Already completed is a tachistoscopic device for 
investigating eye dominance. 

Further work in this area is concerned with the development of a photographic technique 
for measuring eye dominance and the standardization of a new device for investigating phorias. 


Employee Rating 


Research in the use of the paired comparison system of employee rating is being continued 
with respect to the use of the “partial pairing” technique. Results to date indicate that in rating 
employees with the paired comparison system marked reductions can be made in the number of 
individuals with whom each is paired without seriously affecting the resulting ratings. Also in 
progress is a study of measured characteristics of first-line supervisors, made possible by the 
cooperative efforts of 50 different companies. 


Communications 


From a recently-published study, age and years of schooling were found to be highly related 
to scores on a reading test for 518 supervisors, located in seven different Indiana plants. The 
significance of this finding is that prediction, from these two variables, of the reading level of a 
particular supervisory group, can be used as an aid in determining the appropriate reading level 
for written communications to that group. 

Contract Analysis 


Fifty-nine labor-management agreements were recently analyzed by Flesch’s readability 
formula for the objective measurement of reading difficulty. Of these, 57 were written at the 
difficult or very difficult level of readability. Although no significant differences were found 
between the readability of C.1.0., A.F.L., and independent international union agreements in this 
respect, a group of ten federal labor unions was found to have the most readable agreements. 
Those of larger unions and unions with a larger number of locals were more difficult to read 
than those of smaller unions and unions with a smaller number of locals. 

In addition, an analysis of union contracts in the telephone industry is being initiated. 


Morale and Adjustment 


A factor analysis of a morale scale was recently completed in an attempt to identify the most 
important factors influencing morale, as measured by the scale, in a given company. Six 
fundamental factors were identified. A survey of the attitudes and activities of retired employees 
of an industrial organization has also been finished. The adjustment of these people, as measured 
by the questionnaire used, did not differ significantly from that of certain other groups of older 
people. 
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Economics 


One of two studies near completion is an analysis of the potential labor demand in essential 
industries of Lafayette, Indiana. The projection of probable labor demands as related to labor 
force procurement is being investigated. In addition, a history and critical analysis of the 
savings and profit-sharing plan of a large mail-order company is in progress. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
InpusTRIAL RELATIONS CENTER 


Frederick H. Harbison and Robert K. Burns, Executive Officers 


The major research emphasis of the Industrial Relations Center of the University of Chicago 
continues to center around two related problem areas: 


I. The Analysis of the Determinants of Constructive Labor-Management Relations 


II. Studies in the Development of More Effective Leadership in Business and Industry 
and in Labor Organizations 


I. The Analysis of the Determinants of Constructive Labor Management Relations 


The general research approach in this problem area has been described in a previous report 
in PERSONNEL, (May, 1950). Current status of the several projects is as follows: 


a. Causes and Extent of Conflict in Union-Management Relations. This study by Frederick H. 
Harbison and John R. Coleman, published by Harper and Brothers Company this year, is a 
detailed analysis of labor-management relationships in 100 different companies in mass 
production industries. Three general types of bargaining, “armed truce,” “working har- 
mony,” and union-management cooperation are described and examined in detail. The 
study includes a statement of suggested criteria for constructive union-management relations 
under modern American capitalism. 

. Economic Impact of Collective Bargaining in the Basic Industries. Under a grant of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Center has been conducting a series of studies to determine 
the economic effects of collective bargaining in the nation’s basic industries. One study has 
concentrated on the extent to which unions have been successful in raising wages in the 
steel and coal industries during the past five years. In a companion study, an analysis 
has been made of pattern bargaining to determine the extent to which the economic settle- 
ments concluded by the United States Steel Corporation and United Steelworkers, CIO, 
were actually followed by other employers in steel and steel fabricating industries. Articles 
summarizing the findings thus far by Albert Rees have appeared in Proceedings of the 
Third Annual Meeting of the Industrial Relations Association, 1951; American Economie 
Review, June, 1951 and Journal of Political Economy, April, 1951. 

. White-Collar Unionization. The objective of research in this area is to study the white. 
collar worker and to analyze the development of white-collar unionism in the American 
economy. Particular attention is being given to an analysis of the characteristics of white- 
collar workers as a group, an appraisal of management and union programs for white-collar 
workers, the conditions which make for unionization or militate against it, and the extent 
of likely white-collar union growth and development in the future. 

. The American Worker as a Union-Member. This project is designed to study unionism 
at the local level, to throw light on the orientation of union members and their degree of 
participation in union affairs. Among the subjects of inquiry are the circumstances under 
which workers join unions, the attitude of workers toward their employer and union, and 
the motivation of those who become active in union affairs. A series of cases different in 
terms of size of local union, type of relationship between employer and union and the size 
and complexity of the employer’s organization will be studied. A pilot project involving 
a large local of 14,000 members is now completed. Interviews with three levels within the 
union—leadership, rank-and-file active members, and inactive members—and with manage- 
ment representatives were used in the study. Articles by Joel Seidman, Jack London, and 
Bernard Karsh describing the central findings have appeared in American Journal of 


Sociology, November, 1950 and the Annals of the American Academy of Pelitical and Social 
Science, March, 1951. 
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II. Studies in the Development of More Effective Leadership in Business and Industry and in 

Labor Organizations 

A second major research effort of the Center is focused on developing a specific program 

approach for increasing the effectiveness of leadership in industry. Current progress can be 
summarized as follows: 

a. The Development of More Effective Leadership in Business and Industry. The Center, in 
cooperation with a number of major companies in several industries, is continuing research 
in the pilot design of programs for developing more effective leadership in the manage- 
ment group. Program areas include such subject matter as Labor Relations, Economics, 
Human Relations, and Cost Control for Foremen and Supervisors. In one joint project, 
for example, some 5,000 members of management of a large steel company have been 
involved in an approach to basic economics training. In each case, conference materials 
and evaluation devices have been developed. 

b. The Nature and Measurement of Supervisory Leadership. Several on-going pilot situations 
for the measurement and analysis of leadership in organizations have been continued during 
the past year. A monograph describing this approach will be available in late 1951. 

c. The Identification and Measurement of Problems in an Organization. A procedure for 
the objective identification of major problems and the level of job satisfaction within an 
organization has been investigated by the Center in cooperation with several major com- 
panies over the past year. A report on this research will be available by late 1951. 

d. The Development of More Effective Union Leadership. The Union Leadership Develop- 
ment Project has continued in the preparation of discussion materials and teaching aids. 

In addition, a Union Officers Training Program for union leaders in the Chicago area 
has been developed on a pilot basis within the University. A handbook, Union Leadership 
Training, by A. A. Liveright, summarizing the Project’s experience in this field over the 
past three years, has been published by Harper and Brothers. 


(This report will be continued in the 
September issue of PERSONNEL.) 





OFFICE MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


The AMA Office Management Conference, which will feature a 
number of papers on office personnel problems, will be held on Thursday 
and Friday, October 18-19 at the Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
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Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should be assigned to each executive. 
Responsibility should always be coupled with corresponding authority. 
E F 4s y 


No change should be made in the scope or responsibilities of a position with- 
out a definite understanding to that effect on the part of all persons concerned. 








No executive or employee, occupying a single position in the organization, 


should be subject to definite orders from more than one source. 


Orders should never be given to subordinates over the head of 2 responsible 


executive. Rather than do this the officer in question should be supplanted. 


Criticisms of subordinates should, whenever possible, be made privately, and 


in no case should a subordinate be criticized in the presence of executives 
or employees of equal or lower rank 


No dispute or difference between executives or employees as to authority 
or responsibilities should be considered too trivial for prompt and careful 
adjudication. 


Promotions, wage changes, and disciplinary action should always be approved 
by the executive immediately superior to the one directly responsible. 


No executive or employee should ever be required, or expected, to be at the 
game time an assistant to, and critic of, another. 


Any executive whose work is subject to regular inspection should, when- 
ever practicable, be given the assistance and facilities necessary to enable him 
to maintain an independent check of the quality of his work. 
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